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For the New-Yorker, 
WHISPERINGS OF CONSCIENCE. 


“No more on me will fall the hues of sunset or the shades of cven- 
ting—no more the sweet coolness of the twilight air—no more the ves- 

rsong of birds. Farewell, ye shady seats, and ye rich and hanging 
Coughe turf altars of the heart, and druid grovesof love! Thedew 
of heaven and the breath of the fragrant carth may restore freshness 
to the flower, but they have no balm for the withered heart!” 


THERE are times ee kindred meeting, 
Stern and gloomy I appear, 

And each fond and joyous greeting 
Falls unnoted on my ear. 


Il. 
In their songs I find no sweetness, 


In their looks no sunshine warm, 
And I turn away with loathing 
From each fair and well-known form; 


Wl. 
For my thoughts, attuned to sadness, 
Dwell on dreams for ever flown, 
And I leave the hall of gladness 


For my chamber cold and lore! 
IV. 
Ghosts of precious moments wasted 


Haunt the temple of my soul, 
And deep voices of upbraiding 
In mine ear alarums toll. 


Then I wildly think how altered 
Would have been my earthly lot 
If my foot had never faltered, 
If my heart had fainted not! 


If, when counsel a. I needed, 
With my passions uncontrolled, 
Warning whispers had been heeded 
I’rom loved lips now pale with cold. 


Vil. 
On the sea of life benighted, 
{ have sought with careless oar 
Traitor-fires. by evil lighted 
On the wreck-encumbered shore ; 


And though Ruin Pn before me, 
And my bark was torn and tossed, 
While the bitter surf washed o’er me, 

And black demons shouted ‘ Lost!’ 


Yet nor wind nor Ra I minded, 

But, with Conscience hushed and seared, 
And an eye by Pleasure blinded, 

To Destruction’s pertal steered. 


Oh! Tam to ninits driven 
While the Past I thus recall, 

Knowing that the ‘wrath of heaven 
On the guilty head must fall! 


pi 
LECTURES ON PHRENOLUGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, ESQ. 


(Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE XVI. 


THE APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY TO THE PRESENT 
AND PROSPECTIVE STATE OF AMERICA. 


Two years ago I was enabled to quit the profession of the 
law, and devote myself to the science of my affections. I did 
not come here for want of opportunities or importunities in 
my own country. Applications to lecture reached me from 
all parts; 30 many, indeed, that it would have taken two years 
to have complied with them all. One reason of my leaving 
was to give others the opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves, and showing their zeal by the advocacy of Phrenology. 
I had also another reason. I have visited many countries, 
for the purpose of judging for myself the effects of different 





| people |—Prussia, Austria and Germany, for instance. Now, 


your government has presented a problem among nations, of 
peculiar interest and importance. I came here for the pur- 
pose of judging for myself of its operation, and of sowing 
among you the seeds of Phrenology. 

Ia the course of my lectures I have made some gbserva- 
tions on your institu.ions; in this lecture I shall make others. 
But I must always be understood as speaking of things as 
they appear to me. I once visited a part of Semerseishire in 
which the soil was very light, and there I saw a man guide a 
light plough drawn by four large horses. ‘‘ Whata waste of 
strength is here!” I thought; and going up to the man, I re- 
monstrated with him. ‘“ You, sir,’’ said he, “ judge as stran- 
gers naturally do, and think I am very foolish; but it is my 
business to train horses for the London market, and this, sir, 
is the plan I take.” When I speak of America, I speak from 
appearances, and as a stranger, liable to draw erroneous in- 
ferences. America is justly proud of her superior constitu- 
tion and political independence; but if I were to ask different 
Americans in what the superiority consists, I should have 
very different answers. Phrenology solves the question more 
precisely than any other system of mental philosophy. It 
teaches us that all the faculties require enjoyment, and take 
pleasure in activity; that the more and the higher the facul- 
ties in action, the more pleasure; and that the fewer and 
lower the faculties in action, the less pleasure ;—the highest 
enjoyment, however, being produced by the virtuous activity 
of all the faculties. The question then is—What effect have 
forms of government on the activity of the faculties? 

Austria is a military but still a civilized despotism, and 


: there is great room for the play of the faculties. The pro- 


pensities Lave as full play as in other countries; property is 
sacred ; the laws are justly administered ; che social affections 
may all be indulged with safety; fashion has full scope; Love 
of Approbation and Self-Esteem are in a great measure pro- 
vided with gratification by means of rank, title, and govern- 
ment offices. What, then, is wanting?—in what is Austria 
behind free countries? In this: no activity is allowed to the 


| moral, and positive impediments are thrown in the way of 
i the intellectual faculties. 


‘Lhe people are allowed only a cer- 
tain kind of instruction. They are instructed in the Catholic 
as the only true religion, and are taught to look upon them- 
selves as beings whose duty is implicit obedience to the gov- 
ernment. They are allowed to learn mathematics, Greek 
and Latin; but every work is carefully prescribed which is 
deemed likely to disturb the stability of government by en- 
lightening them on political subjects. If a man finds any 
thing wrong, he must’ not complain, and strive for its im- 
provement. If he wishes to.establish a school for the instruc- 
tien of his own and his neighbors’ children on some new plan, 
he dare not do it. Asan instance of the operation of that 
government, I may remark, that on visiting the lunatic asy 
lum of Vienna, I found the patientsin a most deplorable con- 
dition—shut up in cells, two in each, without any exercise, 
and kept in a way more distressing and cruel than any I had 
Ver seen or feard of. The people of Austria are very be- 
nevolent, and deplore these things, but must wait for the ac- 
tion of government. On remonstrating with the physician, 
he told me that no'one could be more sensible than himself 
of the barbarous treatment suffered by the insane, but that 
any servant of the Austrian government who should say things 
were better any where else, would be told to leave Austria. 
A manufacturer informed me that in consequence of traveling 
in England and France, he wished to have his son educated 
in those countries; but knowing this would not be permitted 


faculties are of a high order must be made to feel the iron in 

his soul continually ; for the higher he is in the moral and in- 

tellectual scale, and. the more desirous he is to elevate the 

character of those below him, and raise them to the suprem- 

acy of the sentiments, the more keenly does he feel the stern 

hand of despotism press upon the noblest promptings of our 

nature, and cramp and fetter our highest aspirations. 

Prussia was in the same stave as Austuiu, until the 

ment was overthrown by Napoleon in 1804. After its resto- 

ration, however, it saw its former error. The mass of the 

people had been so oppressed as to lose all national feeling, 

and full an easy prey to the invader. To create a national 

feeling was then the great object, and this could only be done 

by raising the mass to some importance. Accordingly the 

serfs were set free, and a system of education adopted which 

soon brought about a favorable change. Prussia, then, is a 
despotism, but a liberal despotism. The education provided 
is superior to that of any other country of Europe, at any rate, 
and I think we must not except the United States. The gov- 
ernment is very well administered; its officers are gentlemanly 
in their conduct; the post-office is well attended to; the whole 
of the stage-coaches are under the supervision of government, 
but care is taken that there shall be nothing of which to com- 
plain. If a passenger arrive more than is provided for by 
the regular conveyance, a conveyance is provided for his ex- 
press accommodation. The laws are admirably administered. 
Then, in what does the inferiority of this government consist ? 
I have said that happiness is the result of the activity of the 
faculties; and while the Prussian government does every thing 
for the people, it allows the people to do nothing for them- 
selves. The following circumstance may serve as an illustra- 
tion: When I was there, one serious evil began to develope 
itself. The provision for the education of the females was 60 
much inferior to that of the males, that great disparity is the 
result, and the former are losing respect. This was much re- 
gretted by many, but it was understood that government felt 
more inclined to diminish the education of the males than to 
advance that of the females. ‘“ But,” said I to a very influ- 
ential Prussian, “‘ why do you not commence schools your- 
selves of a higher order?” ‘‘ You talk,” was his reply, “like 
Here nothing must be done without the govern- 
ment; should any private individual attempt to commence a 
school, he would quickly be stopped.” Missionary societies 
have their rules prescribed by government, and there are 
spies at every meeting, to take care that those rules are not 
violated. Again, the government is so enlightened that it 
rallows the higher minds of the country to publish what they 
please concerning government even, so that it contains no ap- 


a Briton. 





peals to the passions; but it prescribes that it shall be pub- 
lished in an octavo volume of three hundred pages. From 
the philosophers of Berlin, works appear containing the most 
liberal and enlightened views, buf in a style ill calculated to 
arouse the energies of their readers, and at a price beyond the 
reach of the great mass of the people. [f, in any practical 
reform, a man attempts to go forward faster than the govern- 
ment, it immediately arrests his progress; and if he persists, 
it crushes him. In this way a bridle is put into the mouth of 


the higher sentiments, and their activity curbed. in 
Let us turn to the government of Great Britain and Ireland, 


Wo have enjoyed liberty for centuries, and claim to be the 
fathers of your liberty. We have the right to say or print 
what we please, and in what form we please; we have the 
right to do any thing we think proper, providing we interfere 
not with the rights of others; and the exercise of freedom in 
religious opinions is as great there as here. We have, how* 





by the government, he got a passport from one town to an- 
other until he arrived at the borders of Switzerland, when he 





forms of government on the character and happiness of the 


passed him over the line like a piece of contraband goods. 
You will see by this, that a man whose moral and intellectual 


r, two bulwarks which arrest, to some extent, the 
f the higher sentiments. The first of these is the hereditary 
aristocracy, which is attended with this great evil: it creates 
a body of men who have no sympathy with the lower orders, 
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and yet have the power of giving effect to their own will, and 
of keeping the people from the enjoyment of their rights. The 
existence of such an order has this effect on the middle 
classes of society: It prevents them from being, as they 
should be, the natural protectors of those beneath them, and 
leads them upward with the hope of becoming ranked with 
the aristocracy; and thus, in fact, do some of the highest and 
most energetic minds become absorbed into the privileged 
class. And what is the effect? They are ashamed of the 
class whence they sprung, and instead of striving with them 
and for them, they put their heels upon and assist to crush 
them. They are blinded to the evils and degradations which 
they themselves have escaped, and are parties to the contin- 


uance of wrongs which should wring their hearts with sym-| 


pathy, and the hope of removing which should nerve their 
arms with more than human energy. But instead, the aris- 
tocracy has been able to gather around it the principal talent 
of the country from every other class; and tho influence of 
their rapk is such, that if two men came forward for office, 
one a lord and the other low-born, whatever might be the 
character of the former, he would, in general, receive ten 
votes for the other’s one; in short, he would carry the elec- 
tion against the angel Gabriel. 
The other institution to which I alluded is the Church of 
England. A vast number of men are privileged by law to 
expound religion, for which they receive immense emolu- 
ments. The Parliament, some centuries ago, when men were 
neither wiser nor better than they are now, met together to 
fix the interpretation of the Scriptures, and to prescribe what 
particular tenets are necessary to salvation. To these tenets 
gmen must subscribe before they are permitted to enter on the 
duties of various official stations. This doubtless leads to 
hypocrisy in many, and acts as a barrier to high-mindgd inen. 
There is a strong party in England and Scotland, who .dvo- 
cate a system of national education. The national churches 
of both countries say—We will agree to that, if you will give 
us the control of the system. But the dissenters say—No! 
we cannot agree to this. And thus, through the influence of 
these politieal church establishments, this most important 
measure is prevented from coming into operation. This union 
of church and state—this anchoring of religion—doubtless 
trammels the activity of the moral and intellectual faculties; 
the tendency of which is always, when allowed fair play, to 
raise the charactcr of a povple. In this country you are free | 
from those shackles. The faculties are allowed to take their 
fall swing; you have no hereditary arisiocracy to lord it over 
you—no established church to tell you peremptorily what you 
must or shall believe. And this is the great distinction be- 
tween your government and ours; an advantage which none 
but such as are acquainted with the true philosophy of mind 
can fully appreciate. Do you fully appreciate these high 
privileges? I think that many do not, but look upon them as a 
matter rather of bragging and egotism than any thing else. 
We have seen that in Austria the higher faculties are kept 
as in a stagnant pool; that in Prussia they are allowed much 
more activity; in England vastly more ; and that in this coun- 
try they are allowed full swing. Now all the faculties have 
a sphere of virtuous activity, but they have also a wide sphere 
of abuse. For instance, it is impossible to live here six 
months without seeing the many temp%ations to which Ac- 
quisitiveness is subjected. I have before said that to this 
faculty we are indebted for momentous obligations. It builds 
our ships, constructs our roads, makes our canals, and gath- 
ers around us the comforts—the conveniences—the luxuries 
of life; but to its activity Providence has set limits, which 
limits many seem to overlook. Acquisitiveness is burning in 
its desires morning, noon and night; and men forget the con- 
ditions on which the accumulation of property depends, and 
strive to obtain it by improper means. Wealth does no; 
come like rain from the clouds, neither can it be gathered ia 
the streets. On what it does depend, it becomes you to 
teach your children; and to obtain it in a proper manner it 
becomes you to trainthem. Recollect, too, that Acquisitive- 
ness is one of the propensities, and should be subordinate to 


sanction of what is called common sense. 


Self Esteem is the fountain of independence. It was Self 
Esteem that led yout ancestors to these shores; it was Self- 
Esteem that achieved your independence. Youowe it much; 
but take care that it become not excessive. You have no he- 
reditary aristocracy; each man feels his importance as an in- 
fluencer of public affairs; and you may become so enamored 
uf your own importance, as to forget that you need improve- 
ment ;—like the man of great talent, mentioned by Madame 
de Stael, who, instead of making himself useful, spent his 
time in admiring the marvelous sum of his own attainments. 
It strikes me that, from the excess of Self-Esteem and Love 
of Approbation, there is lesa of individual fearlessnes3 than 
there should be. Each man is afraid of stepping forward to 
press any unpopular measure, lest he should hurt the Self- 
Esteem of others, and should himself lose popularity. _ If this 
be so, the mind is in a great measure bound here, as in des- 
potic countries. Again, the great tendency of Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation, when undirected by the higher sen- 
timents, would be to obtain place and popularity by fawning 
upon and flattering the people, and pampering their prejudi- 
ces. The moral sentiments would lead men to seek the high- 
est interest of the people, by raising their character, even if 
they had to press upon their attention unpalatable truths. 
The distinction is worthy of remembrance. 

It is a valuable feature in your institutions, that they pro- 
duce united action of the faculties; and these, by their com- 
bined activity, increase in power and exactitude. We see 
that, during the French Revolution, blood and rapine stalked 
through the country. And why? Clearly because the moral 
sentiments had not been in activity; and when the French 
threw off their yoke and became free, the propensities, which 
had always been active, bounded into fearful predominance. 
This point is well illustrated, too, by the conduct of the min- 
isters of the Scotch Church. This church is a republic, the 
ministers in Synod forming the legislature. Now cach min- 
ister is, in his own parish, treated with the greatest defer- 
ence, and is quite unused to contradiction. When the Synod 
meets, the members seem to expect that the same deference 
shall be paid to their opinions there as at home; and when 
the correctness of their arguments or sentiments is doubted, 
or they meet with contradiction, the most stormy and abusive 
scenes ensue, utterly astonishing not only to the people, but 
even to the ministers themselves. To such an extent is this 
carried, that Dr. Andrew Thompson, one of its most distin- 
guished members, designated the Scotch Synod as the most 
unprincipled assembly in Europe. Your institutions train all 
the faculties to activity; take csre that you keep all within 
due bounds, for by so doing you thrill the heart of the phi- 
lan:thropist with joy, and make the despot tremble. 

The next question is—In what way may the best activity 
of the faculties be promoted ?—and what kind of education 
is most rational? That to answer this, a true exposition of 
the mental constitution of man is necessary, cannot be doubt- 
ed; and if Phrenology be not true, where shall that exposi- 
tion be found?, Some may answer, common sense is a suffi- 
cient guide. But there is much error propagated under the 
Bishop Whately 
has well exposed it. Ask a sailor about medical matters, and 
he will tell you that for the cure of disease common sense is 
quite sufficient; but ask him whether a man can navigate a 
ship by common sense: he will hold you in contempt for the 
question, and inform you that common sense would soon send 
you to the bottom of the sea. Ask a blacksmith what prepa- 
ration a preacher needs, and he will probably tell you, a little 
common sense; but ask him whether a man can shoe a horse 
by common sense: he 18 astonished at your ignorance, and 
informs you that you would soon get your brains kicked out 
for your attempt. Every man, in short, is willing to trust 
common sense in whatever is not intimately connected with 
his own immediate employment; but in that he sees the ab- 
surdity of such dependence. So in the business of education: 
every man thinks common sense all sufficierit, and each calls 
his own notions of the matter common sense. No need of 
the philosophy of mind, they imagine, for the mother and the 





the moral sentiments. Bear in mind the beautiful saying of 
Sir Walter Scott when on his death-bed. Speaking to a rel 
tive, “ Remember,” said he, “that the good which you ha 
done to others is the only thing which will give consolation 
when you come to be where I now am.” 


S$ I 


teacher ; that is, the human mind can be trained, in ignorance 
of its true nature. 

But in fact every man, whose business it is to deal with the 
human mind, has a system of mental philosophy of his own, 





imperfect system; he may not recognize it as a system, but 
still it serves him as one, and by it he tries whatever ques- 
tions may arise in which mental acts or processes are involved, 
In this case each man, in lack of a standard of mental phi- 
losophy, takes himself as a standard; but there can be no 
agreement as to the true mode of education, until we have a 
system of mental philosophy on which all agree. And I say 
again, if Phrenology be not that system, where is it? For 
God’s sake make it known, for a system we must have. Be- 
fore men can teach, they must know. There ought to be 
schools for instructing teachers; and of the things taught, the 
constitution of man should be considered the most essential ; 
but before it can be taught, it must be known. It may be 
said that the Legislature could prescribe a system of mental 
philosophy. This it eould do; but this would doubtless be 
drawn up in accordance with common sense. ‘The question 


vidual will think his common sense equal to theirs; and this 
is the last country in the world in which individuals are likely 
to be influenced by mere authority. Todoany good—to have 
any uniformity, we must penetrate to the very foundations of 
nature; and it is the beauty of your institutions, that when 
nature is recognized, it may instantly be followed. That such 
a system is not yet generally acknowledged, is evident from 
the vast differences of opinion which exist on the proper 
mode of conducting education. Go to Paris, to London, to 
New-York, and ask about any principle of chemistry, and you 
will find perfect agreement. True, there are points on which 
chemists differ; but then such points are yet a terra incogni- 
ta in which science has not yet been reached. But ask men 
about education, and you hardly find two to agree; nor, 
until we have a true science of the human mind generally 
acknowledged, can there be such an agreement; nor till there 
is such an agreement, cun there be any united and well-direct- 


ed efforts. 
Before much improvement can be expected, teachers must 


be raised in consideration and social rank. They are now 
not generally reckoned as fit compauions for gentlemen; they 
are not presented to company. Whence does this arise? 
From the circumstance, it appears to me, that their occua- 
tion has not been scientific, but empirical. But this must be 
allowed: If the man who takes care of our bodies b2 con- 
sidered equal with the best of us, surely the man who takes 
care of the mind—trains and instructs it, should not be con- 
sidered as below our companionship. So to consider him is 
a relic of barbarism. 

The great importance of a true philosophy of mind and 
correct process of training to the welfare and proper adminis- 
tration ©. your government is evident from this consideration. 
The majority of all the voters in the United States are under 
thirty-five years of age. Now there is »9 country in the world 
ruled by men so young, so inexperienced. Before coming 
here, I was told that you are the most excitable people on 
earth; and, since arriving, I think I have seen what proves 
the assertion to be true. And this, it appears to me, is the 
reason: Before 35, all the propensities are in their greatest 
activity. By a jaw of our nature, they are far more energetic 
than at 50 or 60; and before 35 life has not been long enough 
to supply the deficiencies and correct the errors of improper 
education. Education, then—correct education, moral train- 





ing, instruction concerning the nature of man, the true sphere 
of his faculties, and the consequences of allowing the propen- 
sities to take the rein—instruction in the nature of wealth, 
of government, and the true ends of law, should be carried to 
their fullest extent. To place the destinies ef a nation in the 
hands of men full of young blood without such preparation is 
extremely hazardous. 

There is, however, one great advantage which you possess 
over many other countries, and that is in the number of safety 
valyes through which explosions may take place without en- 
dengering your whole institutions. In Austria the safety 
valves are few, and these are so weighted by oppressive laws 
and standing armies that it is difficult for an explosion to 
take place ; but, should it do so, it would carry ruin and des- 
olation in its course. Your safety valves are not much weight- 
ed, and in number they are ten thousand times ten thousand. 
An explosion takes place, and passes quickly away. The 
timid bend their ears and prognosticate utter destruction: it 
is because they do not understand your government. Recol- 





according to which he decitles and acts. It may be a very 





is, how will such a system agree with nature? Each indi- . 





lect, however, that any explosion, though it is far from de - 
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om 
stroying your government, shakes credit and leaves a pang. 
Let your safety valves be weighted with knowledge, and you 
need not fear the issue. 

The first thing, then, that you require is a true philosophy 
of mind; then teachers well trained and instructed accorda 
to this philosophy, who should be ranked as high in pubiic 
estimation as any class of professional men. Then you re- 
quire the parents to assist the teachers in their duties, which 
may be done in many ways. And on the parents, afver al, 
two-thirds of al] the effect produced depends. Asan instaace 
of what may be done by parents, I may mentioz a gentleman 
of Boston who gives his sons the shipping list ‘of an evening, 
questions them about the places from which the ships come, 
gets them to point out the places on the map, questions them 
about the cargo, where and how manufactured or produced, 
and in this way he connects the instruction of the school with 
the practical business of life. 


Especially would I press upon your attention the import- 
ance of educating woman not merely in embroidery and mu- 
sic, but in a knowledge of things, especially in a knowledge 
of the human constitution. Every man must acknowledge 
that Woman operates on human character in the most pow- 
erful manner. She works on soil highly susceptible of im- 
pressions. To send her out into society to be a wife and 
mother, without one philosophical idea, appears to me utterly 
barbarous and absurd. 


Again, you want a true philosophy of mind, to give more 
permanence and uniformity to religious opinions—to teach 
you the nature of he instrument by which you read the scrip- 
tures, and the absurdity of any man assuming infallibility in 
the interpretation of mere doctrinal points. In the old coun- 
try there is a surprising feeling of insecurity about religion. 
They seem to think it a pyramid resting on its apex ; and you 
see the bishops and parsons on one side, the deacons on an- 
other, and the laymen on the tuird, straining themselves to 
keep it up, all seeming to think that if they were to withdraw 
their support, it would fall into a thousand pieces. But when 
you see, by means of Phrenology, that religion springs from 
the human faculties as wheat springs frum the soil in which 
it has been sown, you'sce religion like a pyramid on its base. 
You feel the utmost confidence that it can never be shaken— 
much less overthrown, and that to attempt its overthrow 
would be like pushing against the everlasting rocks. A know- 
ledge of the human faculties would teach men that from the 
difitrent degrees of development of the various feelings have 
the various sects arisen. From Veneration arises the ten- 
dency to adore; from Wonder the tendency to dwell on the 
astonishing and supernatural; from Hope brilliant anticipa- 
tions of the future; from Ideality love of the perfect and 
beautiful; from Conscientiousness the love of justice; from 
Benevolence the love of goodness and charity. Now religion 
appears to ms to be still in the scholastic state; the existing 
interpretations of the scripture have been adopted in much 
ignorance both of external nature and the human mind. The 
interpreters have assumed each his own mental constitution 
as the standard of nature, and as they have been variously 
endowed, they have interpreted the scriptures in such a way 
as to gratify their predominating faculties, instead of in ac- 
cordance with the true philosophy of man. As men become 
more enlightened, they will perceive that they have been con- 
tending principally about minor points. They will learn to 
distinguish what is essential from what is unessential. They 
will become more charitable and more united in the bonds of 
amity and love. There is now a state of transition which 
occasions men who perceive not the true state of things to 
feel particularly uneasy. They imagine that. the ground is 
passing away fiom under them. Many existing interpreta- 
tions do indeed totter; but let not the most timid fear: these 
tremblings will merely shake off the errors which adhere to 
Christianity, obstruct its progress, and impair its usefulness. 
The enemies of Education say that Crime increases in pro- 
portion as Education is promoted; and the statistical returns 
seem to favor their assertions. But they forget that what is 
called Education is merely instruction in words or signs.— 
The instruments of Education have been put into men’s 
hands, but they have not been educated. They have received 
no proper instruction concerning Nature and the Superior 
Power, and have not been trained to the practice of good- 


Mabor, low diet, and silence, have been tried. There is no 


been incrensed by training the intellect and moral sentiments 
to proper activity, and then we will give the matter up. 

There is a great difference in the mode of treating crimin- 
als in different countries, and it is pleasing to sce you take 
the lead in criminal jurisprudence. But to inflict a certain 
amount of punishment for a certain amount of crime seems to 
be the chief resource, after all. Men are scourged and locked 
@p incells. Now, what effect have these punishments on the 
mind? Certainly not the only desirable one, to diminish the 
Activity of the propensities and increase that of the senti- 
ments. N@y, you dgprive the man of all stimulus to the 
moral fa@ulties, leave liim to constant brooding of revenge, 
and render him not a better but a more cunning man. Hard 


doubt that they enfeeble the propensities; but they do so by 
enfeebling the whole body. Now you want a course of treat- 
ment which will enfeeble the propensities, while it strengthens 
the moral sentiments. A few years ago tread-mills were the 
rage. The Phrenologist, knowing that fatiguing the muscles 
would neither permanently diminish the causes of crime, the 
overactivity of the propensities, nor increase the activity of 
the sentiments, laughed at the idea. Phrenology teaches us 
that with one class of mind we should proceed by keeping 
them from the degraded and immoral, use every means to cul- 
tivate the higher sentiments, and increase greatly the num- 
ber of higher minds that hold communication with them. The 
lowest class of criminals should be kept in perpetual restraint. 

The treatment of the insane is a matter of vast importance. 
The most afflicted of the human race, they have had their af- 
flictions increased tenfold by the ignorant and inhuman treat- 
ment to which they have been subjected: small grated cells, 
and chains, and flagellations, and insults, have been their lot. 
Much amelioration has indeed taken place in many sections, 
but much remains to be done. To know the true mode of 
treatment, we must understand the mind, its mode of mani- 
festation, and its dependence on material organization. And 
what teaches this but Phrenology? Accordingly, Phrenology 
has been the great reformer of the treatment of the insane. 

I reaa to-day of a woman in easy circumstances who had 
cut her child’s throat and then killed herself. The Phrenolo- 
gist at once recognizes ‘in this case unequivocal evidence of 
disease. By the spread of Phrenology attention will be called 
to diseased conditions of the brain in their early manifesta- 
tions; and by proper remedial measures they wil! be arrested 
in their early stages. Phrenology, too, will enable men to 
give rational evidence in courts on cases of insanity, instead 
of the inconsistent, contradictory and absurd evidence which 
is now given, 

Phrenology has a great tendency to encourage and give 
confidence to the good. In my own country, men with a large 
coronal region, reflective faculties and ideality, shrink from 
the turmoil, bustle and degradation consequent on becoming 
a candidate for public office; and those who are most eager 
after distinction are often found to have little except Self-Es- 
teem and Love of Approbation to recommend them, their 
coronal region being often small. They will send round their 
emissaries to learn what opinions or ! 





es are pop 
among the electors, and then come out in their advocacy with 
all their might. The People are thus pleased and deceived 
into the election of an unworthy man. When Phrenology 
shall be well known, the highly moral and intellectual men 
will nd their place, and stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
great work of human advancement. 

It is a law of nature that for moral ‘advancement to take 
place we must love our neighbors as ourselves. The condi- 
tion of each influences the happiness of the rest. Wesee this 
illustrated in the Tetters of the Secretary to the Governor of 
Van Dieman’s Land. The influence of the character of the 
convicts on the society there is most striking. The change is 
great even on the most virtuous. The convicts have to be 
governed by the lash: in them the propensities fearfully pre- 
dominate, and the masters are continually haressed and soured 
by suspicion and watching. So in Ireland the great mass of 
the people is in a wretched and degraded condition, I have 
seen their wretchedness and its effects on the higher classes. 


Es 
this I have little fear: you are the pyramid on its base. I do 
entreat of you to justify this opinion by educating all your 
children in a manner which shall give superiority to the intel- 
lect and moral sentiments. 

It has been well said by a gentieman of Boston, that in 
America you have taken every man in the country into co- 
partnery: and it is a copartnery for life—you cannot dissolve 
it if you would. Among you especially, then, is the happi- 
ness and welfare of each linked with the happiness and wel- 
fare of all. To elevate the character of your whole popula- 
tion should therefore be your highest aim. 

Phrenology, it is stated, has been injured by quackery. If 
so, it is the fault of those who should have been its warm 
supporters. If thrust out of refined society, it must take 
refuge with the humble. Are we never to be taught by ex- 
perience ?* Will men go on for ever treating important dis- 
coveries with contumely? The clergy have been strong op- 
ponents of Phrenology ; and this is to be regretted; but the 
history of the world shows that in all ages religion has been 
thrown at the head of science. They seem to forget the plain 
proposition that what does exist does exist, and cannot be - 
overthrown ; that God is the author of nature as well as of 
revelation, and therefore no want of harmony is possible; 
that all truth, in short, is God’s truth. For the clergy, how- 
ever, I beg leave to apologize. Principal Baird once re- 
marked to me that the clergy stand in a peculiar position— 
having their own arduous tasks to perform, and to deal with 
all kinds of minds. “ All you can expect from us,” said he, 
‘is that we stand aside till you convince the people of the 
truth of your doctrines.”’ 

Phenology is now extensively believed in England, 
would have met with a much better reception at first, had it 
not unfortunately fell into second or third rate hands ; and by 
the unfounded and prejudiced attacks of these the generality 
were imbued with prejudice. Physicians and ministers should 
both strive to compensate for the retardation they have caused. 
Let the former recollect that Phrenology constitutes the no- 
blest branch of Physiology, and the latter that there cannot 
be two Gods, a.God of nature and a God of revelation. To 
those who, being convinced of the truths of Phrenology, ac- 
knowledge and advocate them with assiduity, regardless of 
the prejudices that are arrayed against them, I offer the hum- 
hla tribute of my praise, Verily they shall have their reward. 

With €ratitude for the great attention you have paid tomy 
observations throughout the course, with the hope that my 
efforts will be of some service, and with a sincere desire for 
your welfare, I bid you farewell. 


Tue Parisian Lapy.—The talent of the Parisian lady, if 
she have any, consists in throwing doubt on all things; while 
that of the Bourgeoise is to supportand maintainthem. This 
constitutes one great distinction between these two women. 
The Bourgeoise is unquestionably virtuous. The Parisian 
lady is not sure that she is so, either in reference to the pre- 
sent or the future; she hesitates and resists, precisely where 
the other refuses. This indecision, as to all and e thing, 
is one of the last graces which the existing state of has 
left her. She goes rarely to church, but will talk to you of 
religion, and even seek to convert you, should you have the 
good taste to profess incredulity; for you will thus have given 
oecasion to those pretty airs, those graceful gestures, those 
formal phrases, so delightful in every woman. “ Ah! shame 
on you! I thought you too high-minded to attack religion. 
What! you see society crumbling around us, and would re- 
move its latest prop; but do you not perceive that religion, in 
these days, is our all—nay, our very selves? It is .you—us 
—our property, and the future existence of our children. Ah! 
do not let us be egotists! Selfishness is the vice of the age, 
and religion is its only corrective ; it is that alone which unites 
those whom your laws tend ww separate.” Such wil! be her 
exclamations. She will enter on a serio-polemical homily, 
well sprinkled with political notions, and neither Catholic 
nor Protestant, but moral—oh, supremely moral! and you 
shall find it a perfect specimen of tissue, woven out ofall the . 
various modern doctrines, however opposed and irreconcila- 
ble they may be. Pictures of the French. 


Tureap rrom Rock Satt.—M. Gaudin, of Paris, has 
lately submitted to the Academy of Sciences a process of 
eonverting Rock Salt into ductile thread, it being susceptible, 
when melted, of the same modification as vitreous substances 














In this country, as in others, men must have their neighbors 
happy that they may be happy themselves. For this 
should continually strive; you cannot stand still; you m 
advance into the region of the sentiments or fall back on the 





ness. Let the opponents ef Education show that Crime has 


propensities. Some think you are doing the latter—but of 





—and, when drawn out into slender threads, it may be wound 
nd a bobbin, or converted into solid tissue, at will. It is 
ught that the discovery will be attended with important 

Its, as these threads may be with t ad substi- 
tuted for the metallic wire now caplayet for. pu 


poses, as in pendulums, &c. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
THE DEAD OF THE REPUBLIC. 


‘Tuere ’s a tear for all who die, 
A murmur o’er the humbiest grave; 
But nations swell the funeral cry. 
And triumph weeps above the brave.’ 


What shall remembrance give to worth— 
What unalloyed memorial pay— 
To make immortal on the earth 
Our storied heroes passed away ? 
Let their unsullied virtues gleam 
More brightly through a people’s tears, 
As Time unfolds the splendid dream 
Which crowns our country’s coming years! 
No marble shroud nor sculptured bust 
Could more endear each patriot’s name, 
Whose brave and consecrated duat 
Ts wedded to eternal fame! 


For glory with unclouded sun 
Shall gild the slumbers of tho free, 
Long as our mountain torrents run 
To feed the fountains of the sea! 
Far as our stainless banner waves, 
Far as our broad dominions spread, 
Shall be our shadow from the graves 


Byron. 








That hold a nation’s mighty dead! F. H. W. 
From the London Musical Examiner. 
THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD BATEMAN. Illustrated by 


George Cruikshank. Charles Tilt. 
Tuts‘is the most laughter-moving little book we have 
looked at for many a day. It brings out. with an effect we 
might vainly attempt to describe, the most peculiar delicacies 
of George Cruikshank’s genius. All who know what these 
will purchase the book at once; and all who do not must 
it to know them. 
Bes rere a is a popular aemanee which our mirth- 
| mirth-loving artist picked up “in a wine-vault 
at Battle bridge.” It describes the ibeat anil adventures of 
a “noble lord of high degree,” who 
“Shipped hisself ail aboard of a ship, 
e Some foreign country for to see.” 
faving touched at Turkey on this Childe Harold-like tour, 
his Lordship suddenly finds himself in a Turkish prison, 
chained by the middle to a very stout and strong tree. Grow- 
ing weary of this, he is released one happy day by a Turkish 
damsel, who steals her father’s keys for the purpose, conducts 
the prisoner for refreshment to her father’s cellar, 
and, as the poet sings to us, 
“guy cv Lim the best of wine, 
And ev’ry holth she drunk unto him 
Vos, ‘I vish, Lord Bateman, as you vos mine!’” 
The result need scarcely to be told. The wine was of the 
very best quality, Lord Bateman had a susceptible heart, and 
mutual vows were exchanged upon the spot. Then, on the 
understanding that a seven years’ constancy was to befaithfully 
kept toward each other, his Lordship was allowed to go home 
immediately. 
« Oh, she took him to her father’s harbor 
And guv to him a ship of fame, 
Saying ‘ Farevell, farevell to you, Lord Bateman, 
fear I shall nev-e-ver see you agen.’ ” 
The scene now changes to Europe—to the county of North- 
umberland, indeed, of which Lord Bateman ap > a to have 
been half Proprietor. Exactly seven years and fourteen days 
have passed since the scene in the cellar, and a lady of obvi- 
ously Eastern origin is seen approaching the gate of his Lord- 
ship’s castle. Not at all daunted by its frowning turrets, this 
interesting stranger “ bouldly rang the bell,” which being im- 
mediately answered by “‘ the proud young porter,’ the follow- 
ing dialogue takes place, fraught, as the reader will observe, 
with some of the deepest elements of interest and passion : 
“© Oh, is this here Lord Bateman’s castle? 
And is his Lordship here vithin?’ 
‘Oh yes, eh yes,’ cries the proud young porter; 
* He's jwot now takin’ hie young bride in.’ 
*¢4 Oh, bid him send me a slice of bread 
And a bottle of the wery best vine, 
And not forgettin’ the fair young lady 
As did release him ven close confine.’” 
The “ proud young porter,” struck with the aspect of the 
stranger, rushes off with the message, “and wn, 2 and avay 
vent he,”’ and sinks upon his bended knee before Lord Bate- 
man.— 
“*Vot news, vot news, my proud young porter, 
Vot news, vot news, come tell to me.’ 
* Oh, there is the fairest young lady 
As ever my two eyes did see. 
‘ She has got rings on ev’ r, 
And on one finger rt, hey three ; 
Vith as much gay gould about her middle 
As would buy half Northumberlee.’ ”’ 
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Having indulged this fervent description, the proud young 
porter delivers the lady’s message; and from this point the 
poem rushes to its close with such spirit, significance and 
vigor that nothing but itself can be its own description: 
“Lord Bateman then in a passion flew, 
And broke his sword in splinters three, 
Sayin’, ‘I vill-giye half my father’s land, 
If so be as Sophia haa crossed the sea.’ 
Then up and spoke the young bride’s mother, 
Who never vos heerd to speak so free, 
Sayin’, ‘ You “Il not forget my ounly darter, 
1f so be as Sophia has crossed the sea.’ 
‘Oh, it ’s true I made a bride ef your,darter, * 
But she ‘s neither the better nor the vurse foreme ; 
She came to me with a horse and saddle, 
But she may go home in a conch and three.’ 


Lord Bateman then prepared another marriage, 
With both their hearts so full of glee, 





}| than this conclusion. 


Saying, ‘I will roam no more to foreign countries, 

Now that Sophia has crossed the sea.’ ”’ 
Nothing can certainly be more satisfactory or agreeable 
We quite concur in the view taken of 
it by the writer of the notes and the introduction, which have 
all the artist’s most exquisite appreciation of the humor of 
the ballad: “ At the time of the foreign lady’s arrival on the 
shores of England, we find Lord Bateman in the disagreeable 
dilemma of having contracted another marriage; to which 
step his Lordship has doubtless been impelled by despair of 
| ever recovering his lost Sophia, and a natural anxiety not to 
die without leaving an heir to his estate. The ceremony has 
been performed, the church has done its office, the bride and 
her mamma have taken possession of the castle, when the lost 
Sophia suddenly presents herself. An ordinary man would 
have been overwhelmed by such a complication of perplexi- 
ties. Notso Lord Bateman. Master of the human heart, 
he appeals to feminine ambition and the love of display: and 
reminding the young lady that she came to him on a saddle 
horse (with her revered parent following, no doubt, on fvot 
behind) offers to bestow upon her a coach and three. The 
young lady closes with the proposition; her august mother, 
having brought it about by her freedom of specch, makes no 
objection; Lord Bateman being a nobleman of great power, 
and having plenty of superfluous wealth to bestow upon the 
church, orders another marriage, and boldly declares the first 
ore to be a nullity. Thereupon ‘another marriage’ is imme- 
diately prepared, and the piece closes with a picture of gen- 
eral happiness and hilarity.” 

But the real pictures which set it off—the comic wonders 
of George Cruikshank’s pencil! There is more of the finest 
work of this admirable artist—of the very salt of his genius— 
in this little ballad, than we have seen spread over his multi- 
tudinous ‘ illustrations to order’ for a period of several years. 
It io tho hoarty, the healthy, the laughing produce of a labor 
of love indeed ! 

Lord Bateman as he appeared previous to his embarkation, 
and Lord Bateman chained to the tree in his Turkish prison, 
embody a contrast to which description in vain attempts to 
do justice. In the first there is a tip-toc elevation which only 
tends in the second to lengthen out the depression. What 
an eye in the first, wide opened fora glance over all the world, 
projecting itself already into distant countries, a perfect Cap- 
tain Cook of an eye—in the second hopelessly closed, shut up 
in measureless weariness, as if all the world had terribly con- 
spired to say a long good night to Lord Bateman! But in 
the cellar scene it revives, leering unspeakable gratitude on 
Sophia, who has just opened the second bottle of the very 
best. In the succeeding scene of the “ wow,” it has recov- 
ered its lustre; and in the pathetic crisis of parting, where 








Sophia is impressed with a foreboding that they will meet no 
more, it winks with a languid mixture of loving insinuation 
and reassuring confidence. Then what shall we say of the 
sudden appearance of the ‘proud young porter” to answer 
the door, save that we never before took such interest in the 
pride of a domestic. It is of the door he has to answer, of the 
castle in which he resides, of the nosegay furnished from its 
garden—in a word, of the illustrious nobleman he serves—that 
this young porter is so proud; and therefore we are interested 
in his intelligent countenance, his exquisite figure, and the ad 
unguem finish of his wardrobe. Tothe scenes in theinterior 
of the castle, with their various and most appropriate back- 
grounds of tapestry, we must only thus admirably allude, that 
we may leave ourselves room to say one word of those charm- 
ing companion sketches of the “‘ young bride” approaching 
the castle on a horse and saddle, and going home in a coach 
and three, which are inserted in incidental illustration of the 
poem. These are indeed perfection. Observe, for example, 
the stolid expression of painful ‘responsibility which covers 
that suet-dumpling face of the youthful post-boy, as, planted 
before the crupper-seated damsel, he propels the horse and 
saddle on its way to the castle—and see how it is dissolved 
into a wide grin of delight as, on his way home, he is dis- 
charging the proud and easy office of footman behind the 













s coach and three! But there is hardly a scratch of 
pencil in any of the plates which does not convey some 
mphant nicety of humor and expression. 

George Cruikshank’s love for the subject has extended 
even to the cover of the book, which is gilt-embossed with a 
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representation of Lord Bateman’s marriage with Sophia.— 
The parson’s liquorish look at the bride, the humorous comic- 
ality of the clerk, and the lofty delight and interest of-the 
proud young porter, throw a crowning grace upon Lord Bate- 
man’s choice, and wind up the entire matterin its most grat- 
ifying and auspicious aspect. 








For the New-Yorker. 
[The following lines are highly creditable to the very young lady 
by whom they were written. Eds, N.Y.) 
. FAIRY GROVE. 
*The following lines suggested themselves after attending a rural 
a-party, given by several ladies of Yonkers, in a beautiful grove, 
where nvarly one hundred and twenty persons were present. 


Ox, loveliest spot! I can dream, when there, 
That earth presents not a scene so fair: 


The murmuring stream, as it winds through the glade, 


Beneath the soft greenwood’s ample shade, 
Rells on with a gentle and pensive tone, 
Like the music ot joys for ever flown! 
Methinks ’t were the home of the elfin queen, 
Whose throne was fixed in some bower of green; 
Who sweetly slept in the wild flower’s bell, 
While summer winds breathed their softest spell, 
And her vassals poured forth their joyous lays, 
To sing the song of their loved one’s praise ! 
Perchance, in the hours of their joyous mirth, 
When the moonbeams shone o’er the tranquil earth, 
They wove the dance, and the fairy throng 
Poured forth in joy their melodious song. 

—But these are dreams which awake to die, 
Of loveliness found not beneath the sky; 
But beauty has dwelt there beside in dreams: 
One eve, as the sun shed his parting beams, 
A happy throng of the lovely and gay 
Went gladly forth on their joyous way, 
As if no sorrow could dim the light 
Of the ray of hope which was beaming bright. 
How calmly and gently the sunset threw 
Its saffron hues o’er yon vault of blue ; 
And the fleecy clouds were as pure and fuir, 
As some Peri had thrown her mantle there; 
All nature was decked in her fairest smile, 
The heart of each lingering care to beguite. 
There were eyes which beamed forth like gems of light, 
And graceful heads, with their tresses bright; 
There were voices whose tones had a magic power, 
Like angels’ whispers within this bower ; 
Each heart had banished all grief and care, 
Nor sorrow could dwell in a scene so fair! 
A banquet was spread in this rural spot, 
Like a festive board in some fuiry grot; 
The ripened fruit and the summer flower 
Alike gave a charm to our rustic bower: 
With joy we partook of the dainties there, 
Till night threw her veil o’er a scene so fair. 
Softly and gently the darkness came, 
And the stars gleamed forth like orbs of flame, 
When with lingering footsteps we bade farewell 
To that scene which threw o’er us its powerful spell : 
We gazed on its beauties around, above, 
And gave it the name of ‘ Fairy Grove.’ 


Female Seminary, Yonkers, July 19, 1839. Emma. 








Nationat CHARACTERISTICS —The London Morning Post 
gives three anecdotes in illustration of English, Scotch and 
Irish character, as follows: 

In a crowd two young women were frightened, and not 
knowing what they did, save that they sought protection, 
rushed into the arms of the first two men who were nearest 
them. The first, an Irishman, clasped. the refugee in his 
arms, and embraced her cordially. The second, who was an 
Englishman, instantly clapped his hands on his pockets, to 
secure their contents. 

An Irishman and a Scotchman, walking in the street, de- 
scried behind the counter, in a milliner’s shop, a young woman 
of singularly attractive appearance. The Irishman proposed 
to go in and buy a watch-ribbon, in order to have a nearer 
view of the pretty milliner. The Scotchman said, ‘“ Moot 
awa’, mon! let us gang in and ask twa sixpences for a shilling.” 

An Irish and a Scotch regiment advanced together, to 
charge the enemy with the bayonet. The Irish flung away 
their knapsacks, and dashed on, pell mell, shouting like wild 
Indians as they rushed upon the foe. The Scots quickly and 
steadily followed on, but as they passed, picked up the kna 
sacks which the Irish had flung away, and fought undiineh- 
ingly, while they carried the Irishmen’s knapsacks and their 
own too. 
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THE PARTING WORD. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES, 
I must leave thee, lady sweet! 
Months shall pass before we meet! 
Winds are fuir and sails are spread, 
Anchors leave their ocean bed ; 
Ere this shining day grow dark, 
Skies shall gird my shoreless bark ; 
» Through thy tears, oh lady mine, 
Read thy lover’s parting line. 
When the first sad sun shall set, 
Thou shalt tear thy locks of jet; 
When the morning star shall rise, 
Thou shalt wake with weeping eyes; 
When the second sun goes down, 
Thou more tranquil shall be grown, 
Taught too well that wild despair 
Dims thine eyes and spoils thine hair. 
All the first unquiet week 
Thou shalt wear a smileless cheek ; 
In the first month’s second half 
Thou shalt once attempt to laugh; 
Then in Pickwick thou shalt dip, 
Slightly puckering round the lip, 
Till at last, in sorrow’s spite, 
Samuel makes thee laugh outright. 
While the first seven mornings last, 
Bolted in thy chamber fast, 
Many a youth shall fume and pout, 

“ Hang the girl, she ’s always out!” 
While the second week goes round, 
Vainly shall they ring and pound ; 
When the third week shall bezin, 

“ Martha, let the creature in!” . 
Now once more the flattering throng 
Round thee flock with smile and song— 
But thy lips, unweaned as yet, 

Lisp, ‘‘ Oh, how can I forget! 

Men and devils both contrive 

Traps for catching girls alive ; 

Eve was duped and Helen kissed— 
How, oh, how can I resist?” 

First be careful of your fan; 

Trust it not to youth or man; 

Love has filled a pirate’s sail 

Often with its perfumed gale. 

Mind your ’kerchief most of all— 
Fingers touch when ’kerchiefa fall ; 
Shorter ells than mercers clip 

Is the space from hand to lip. 

Trust not such as talk in tropes, 
Full of pistols, daggers, ropes ; 

All the hemp that Russia bears 
Scarce would answer lover's prayers. 
Would you prove them quite sincere, 
Tie the rope beneath their ear: 

Ask each Romeo if he ’d fall— 
Half a pound would hang them all. 
Fiercely some shall storm and swear, 
Beating breasts in black despair ; 
Others murmur, with a sigh, 

Thou must melt, or they will die— 
Painted words on empty lies, 

Grubs with wings like butterfiies ! 
Let them die—and welcome, too— 
Pray what better could they do? 
Fare thee well; if you effuce 

From thy heart love’s burning trace, 
Keep, oh, keep that hallowed seat 
From the tread of vulgar feet; 

If the blue lips of the sea 

Wait with icy kiss for me, 

Let not thine forget the vow, 

Sealed how often, Love, as now! 


—_— 
From the Dublin University Magazine for June. 
THE DATURA FASTUOSA....A Beranicat TALce: 
FROM THE GERMAN OF E. T. W. HOFFMAN. 
CHAPTER It. (Continued.] 

Evcenivs was engaged in trimming some of his plants, 
when Severus, the only friend of his few leisure hours, walk- 
ed into the conservatory. When he saw Eugenius buried in 
his work, he stood for a moment as if rooted to the spot, and 
at last burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

And, in truth, a personof less keen perception of the ridicu- 
lous than the merry, light-hearted Severus, might have been 
tempted to do the same. 

The old lady, in the fullness of her affection, had opened 
the late professor’s wardrobe for our young friend, and ex- 
pressed a wish that, although its fashions might appear too 
old to admit of .its being used in public, he might, at least, 
wear the professor’s morning-gown, while engaged in his 
studies. Accordingly, there stood Eugenius, arrayed in a 
capacious silk dressing-gown, and embroidered with all sorte 
of flowers, and a high cap of similar material—its border all 


Se 
With his boyish face peering out under his comical head- 
dress, he looked like some enchanted prince in a fairy tale. 

“‘ God preserve and defend us,” said Severus, when he was 
able at length to speak for laughter; “‘ I thought I had walked 
in upon a ghost, and that the good professor had risen from 
the grave, to wander about among his plants, in the shape of 
some foreign shrub, covered with all kinds of extraordinary 
flowers. What, in heaven’s name, means this masquerade?” 

Eugenius assured him that “he saw nothing of masquer- 
ade in the dress. Dame Helms had given him permission, in 
their present relations, to wear the professor’s morning-gown 
while engaged in his studies. He found them very comfort- 
able, and the materials were extremely valuable. The several 
flowers,” he continued, “are represented exactly after nature ; 
and among the collection are some rare night-caps, which 
contain a complete Herberium vivum. These I mean to re- 
serve for very particular occasions; but even this which I am 
wearing to-day is exceedingly curious. You may see that my 
late master has written with his own hand, under the several 
roots and flowers, their proper botanical names; so that, in 
fact to a studious youth it might serve all the purposes of a 
botanical garden.” 

Severus took the cap, and actually did find in a small, but 
very neat hand, an immense variety of names, as Lilium bul- 
biferum, Pitcairnia angustifolia, Cynoglossumomphaloides, 
Gloxinia maculata, §c. He was on the point of bursting 
out a second time into a laugh, but suddenly checking him- 
self, he looked earnestly at the student. 

“ Eugenius,” said he, after » pause, “‘can it be possible ? 
can it be true? But no, it cannot be but a ridiculous report 
to raise a laugh at Dame Helms and yourself. I am sure you 
will laugh heartily when you hear that it is reported you are go- 
ing to be married !”’ 

Poor Eugenius could not but be a little mortified at his 
friend’s tone; and he could not raise his eyes from the ground, 
while he assured him that the report was perfectly true. 

“Thank heaven, then!” exclaimed Severus warmly, “I 
am come in time to rescue you from the brink of the frightful 
precipice on which you are standing. Qh Eugenius, whut 
wretched infatuation has possessed you, that, in the very 
bloom of life, you are going to sell yourself for a paltry sum 
of money?” : 

Of a temper naturally impetuous, he allowed himself to be 
curried away by his feelings, grewing more and move warm, 
until at length he poured out imprecations ageinst the widow 
and his misguided friend. At length Eugenius, whom this- 
very vielence had restored to his self-possession, succeeded in 
prevailing on him to be silent and listen to his explanation. 
{n a few calm and collected sentences he explained the whole 
matter from beginning to end; and concluded by asking, 
“‘ whether he could doubt that the step was, of all others, best 
calculated to hie happi ad 
* Alas! my poor friend,” said Severus, mournfully, “in 
what a maze of misconceptions have you entangled yourself! 
And yet,” continued he, “there is still hope. Perhaps I 
may yet succeed in extricating you, and restorir.g you to free- 
dom and to peace. You must leave this fatal place.” 

“ Never!” cried Eugenius, becoming excited in his turn. 
“ My resolution is fixed. Your worldly mind will not per- 
mit you to understand the relation in which I am placed; 
nor to appreciate the tender solicitude with which my more 
than mother will guide through life a son who feels himself 
that he is but a child in its ways.” 

“Hear me,” returned his friend. ‘ You have called your- 
self a child; and in a certain sense it is perfectly true. My 
greater experience, then, independently of my greater age, 
should give weight to my opinion. Do not imagine it any 
hasty condemnation of your conduct, if I tell you that, from 
your situation, it is impossible for you to judge dispassiona- 
tely. Think not I mean to insinuate any thing against the 








good intentions of the lady. I know that she means well to 
you—that she imagines she is consulting your happiness. It 
is you, my dear Eugenius, who have been deceived. Women, 
with all their powers of conception, cannot understand the | 
feelings of others. What they feel sensibly themselves is to 
them the standard of all feeling—their own temperament is the 
medium through which they view the dispositions of others. 
If I can pronounce from my long experience of her character, 
I would say that she never was susceptible of any strong pas- 
sion; and that it was owing to this phlegmatic, passionless 
temperament, time has rade so little impression on her fea- 
tures. We both know that the professor was phlegm itself 
personified; and, in these good old times, a marriage was 








considered the model of conjugal happiness, when the husband 
never found fault with the good dame’s house-keeping; and 
the wife on her part, never dusted the study at an unseason- 
able time. The simple-minded old lady imagines that with 
you the matrimonial duet may still run on in the same never- 
ending andante; for she gives you credit for a sufficient share 
of phlegm not to burst into eny unseasonable allegro. Pro- 
vided all goes quietly in the professional morning-gown, it 
matters little who wears it—the old professor Helms or the 
young student Eugenius. Oh, yes,” continued he, perceiving 
his advantage, “ I doubt not she will take every care of you ; 
and I bespeak before-hand many an invitation to the most de- 
licious coffee that ever gudewife prepared. 1 am sure, too, 


she will always be glad to see me join you in a pipe of the 








wrought and studded with a magnificent Lilium bulbiferum. 
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a match-paper made from the good old professor’s ‘ colleo- 
tanea.’ But—let me ask—if in the midst of this repose— 
which, I must confess, to me appears at best dreary and com- 
——- this calm be suddenly broken by any of the storms 
of lite’”’. 

“You mean,” asked Eugenius, “ if siexness or misfortune 
should befall” -— , 

“I mean,” continued Severus, “‘if a pair of bright eyes look 
in through this transparent wladlow abstr burning 
melting in a moment the flimsy veil which 





your 


“I do not comprehend you,” said his companion. 

“ And I warn you,” pursued Severus, without noticing the 
interruption—* I warn you, that against these glances 
professional snvaasee will ~—- ion It will fall 
into shreds in a moment, even it were of asbestos ! 
And, even abstracting from it the sad consequences in such 
case, the worst of all curses attends upon a union so prepos- 
terous—a curse which will wither and destroy all that is fair 
and happy in life—the curse of Ridicule !” 

Simple and unskilled in the ways of the world, poor Eugen- 
ius could not fully comprehend his friend’s ing. He 
was on the point of putting some further questions, when he 
was interrupted by the entrance of the lady herself. 

rus at first was half tempted to ex his not very 
amicable feelings. Bat he was completely disarmed by the 
quiet, matronly dignity of her manner, and the unaffected 
kindness with which she welcomed him as the friend of her 
Eugenius. Fora moment he felt as if there were in life char- 
acters and relations which the world does not appreciate, or 
even comprehend. 

Reader! hast thou ever studied one of Albrecht Direr’s 
matrons? Dame Helms might have sat for the fairest of his 
portraits—all that sweet but dignified softness of feature— 
all the womanly tenderness of expression—an impersonation 
of truth and virtue itself! 

Severus swallowed down the bitter word which had been 
rising to his lips; and, although he could not help smiliing 
to find his min 4 Ne so soon verified, he did not her 
invitation to join Eugenius in his pipe and cup of coffee. 
He thanked his stars, however, when he was fairly clear of 
the house; for her unaffected kindness, and the i i 
charms of female purity and worth, were, he found, silently 
undermining the settled conviction of his judgement; and he 
could not but feel a secret annoyance in the it of a pos- 
sibility of happinesss for his friend in a arte ee mp 

Severus was right. In a few days his fri had an op- 
portunity of experiencing one of the consequences he had 
predicted—the fatal curse of ridicule. The news of the ex- 
traordinary match soon spread abroad ; and, as might be ex 

ted, on the following morning, when he went to attend a 
tecture in his college, ‘there was many @ laughtng face ready 
toreceive him. At the end of the lecture the poor bridegroom 
found a double tow of students drawn up to let him pass; 
and bes he walked along, full of confusion, congratulations 
poured in from all sides, ‘Give you joy, sir bridegroom !” 
“ Hail to the sweet charming bride!” &c. 

The young man’s pulse beat quickly—his blood boiled with 
suppressed indignation; and when at last one, bolder or more 
vulgar than the rest, coupled her name with an opprobrious 
epithet, he could contain himself no longer—it seemed as if 
the furies had awakened in his breast; and with one giant 
blow upon the face, he hurled the offender backwards 

the pavement. He wason his feet in a moment; and, joined 
by a number of his associates, clubs were raised in all direo- 
tions. But the Senior of the Landsmannschaft, of which they 
were both members, sprang between them. 

“Hold!” shouted he. “ Are ye street brawlers, that ye 
cudgel one another in the open market? What concern of 
yours is it, that Eugenius chooses to marry, or whom he 
selects for his bride? Marcellus has insulted her in the 
presence of us all; and so grossly, that he could not avoid 
returning it upon the spot. Marcellus knows his course; 
but, if any other move a hand, his quarrel is with me.” 

He took Eugenius by the arm, and walked towards home 
with him. 

“You are a brave youth,” said he, “and you could not act 
otherwise. But live you such a quiet, retired life, that I fear 
you can be but a sor7y hand at the rapier; and, although you 
are not without courage, you cannot have had practice. Now, 
that braggart Marcellus is one of our most expert swords-men, 
who may bring you down at the third pass. But fear not. I 
will take your place, and fight your quarrel.” 

He left Eugenius without awaiting his rnply. 

“You see,” said Severus, “ how my predictions begin to 
be verified.” 

“Oh! silence for mercy’s sake,” replied the bewildered 
Eugenius; “ my blood is boiling within me—I know m 

no longer—my whole soul is torn asunder. Merciful t 
what evil demom lighted up that fearful blaze? Oh, Severus, 
had I a weapon in my hand at the moment, I should have 


8 him dead upon the spot! But alas! who could have 
ined of veh an insult !”’ 


, my friend,” replied Severus, “it is now that the bit- 
ter experience is beginning !’ 

“ Away,” said the afflicted youth, “away with your boast- 
ed worldly wisdom! I know—I feel that there are hurri- 








richest Hayannah, filled with her own hand, and lighted with 


canes which sweep down in a moment the fruit of years of 
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toil! Oh, I feel as if all my fairest flowers lay crushed at my 
feet!” 

At this moment a student came up with a challenge from 
Marcellus to meet him upon the following morning. Eugen- 
ius promised to meet him at the appointed time and place. 

“You meet him!’’ said Severus, in astonishment. ‘ You 
who have never had rapier in your hand !”’ 

Eugenius replied that no consideration could deter hin 
from seeing his quarrel to an end; and that courage.and reso- 
lution would supply the place of skill; and, although Severus 
assured him that even the most determined resolution was 
was not a match for skill in an affair with the sword, he still 
adhered to his resolve; adding, that perhaps he possessed 
more dexterity than might be imagiued.. “‘The Senior was 
right,” exclaimed Severus, clasping him in his arms. ‘ You 
are a truly brave man. But you shall not be sacrificed. I 
will be your second, and will protect you to the best of my 
power.” 

Eugenius was deadly pale when he came to the place of 
meeting. But there waa a steady, thongh suppressed fire in 
his eye; and his whole bearing bespoke firmness and calm 
determination. What was the surprise of Severns, and still 
more of the Senior, to find that he was a most skillful swords- 
man, over whom, at the first onset. his adversary could not 
gain the slightest advantage! At the second pass, by a dex- 
terous counter-lunge, he struck Marcellus in the chest, and 
brought him to the ground insensible. 

They cried to him to fly at once; but he refused to leave 
the spot ; and it was not till Marcellus revived, and the sur- 
geon declared that there was hope of his recovery, that his 
second could prevail upon him to withdraw. 

“Ts this a dream?” asked Severus. ‘“ Methinks when I 
look on you, it must be. Instead of the peaceful, retiring 
Eugenius, I see a powerful man, who can thrust and parry 
like a prize-fighter, and is as ready with his steel as the wild- 
est Bursch of them all!” 

“ Would to heaven,” sorrowfully replied his friend, ‘ would 
to heaven it were but a dream !”’ 

“Oh then, my friend,” said he, “ relinquish your fatal reso- 
lution. I have warned you of the ridicule which you must 
encounter—much more still awaits you. Twenty such diff- 
culties will you find yourself involved in; and the more in- 
contestable your courage, the more unsparing will be the 
tongue of scandal.” 

Eugenius begged him not to press further a matter on which 
his resolution was fixed. In answer to his wondering in- 
quiries, he told him that his skill in fencing was owing to the 
instructions of old Helms, who was a genuine student of the 
good old school, and, of course, deeply versed in all the ‘ mys- 
teries of the ‘comment.’* Every day, for the sake of exer- 
cise, they had been in the habit of fancing for an hour: and 
hence, without ever visiting the fencing ground, he had 

uired sufficient dexterity. 

t was a surprise, but at the same time an unspeakable re: 
lief to him, to find, on his return home, that Dame Helms 
‘was out, and not expected to return till evening. He sat 
down in the study, and, strange as it may appear, in a short 
time had almost forgotten, over a new botanical work, the 
stormy occurrences of the morning. 

It was almost dark before she returned. Eugenius arose, 
and was going forward, as usual, to salute her, when, on a 
sudden, perceiving that she was in her full dress, which she 
only wore on occasions of the greatest solemnity, he recollect- 
ed all that had passed since their last meeting, and stood still 
in the utmost embarrassment. 

“I have heard all,” said she, in a tone which, by its studied 
calmness, betrayed how much she felt. ‘I have heard all, 
dear Eugenius, and, in truth, I cannot blame you for the part 
you have taken. My poor Helms, as I learned ten years 
after the occurrence, was once obliged to fight on my account; 
and he was a peaceful, godly youth, who sought no man’s 
blood—but I was then a blooming maiden of eighteen. Peo- 
ple said that I was fair, and that it was my husband’s fortune 
in obtaining my hand which drew envy upon him; but you 
have fought on account cf an aged matron—on account of a 
connection which the giddy world cannot understand, and at 
which the ungodly will scoff without mercy. No, no—it can- 
not—it must not be. Dear Eugenius I return your plighted 
tioth: we must —- 

“« Never!” cried the warm-hearted youth, throwing himself 
at her feet, and pressing her hand to his lips. ‘Never! Is 
it not right that I should shed my blood for my mother—my 
more than mother?” He entreated, in the most passionate 
terms, that, as she had promised, she would permit the bless- 
ing of the church to consecrate the holiest of all relations be- 
tween them. But again, recollecting himself, he exclaimed, 
“ Alas! fool that I am! are not all my hopes—all my happi- 
ness blasted for ever? Perhaps at this moment Marcellus is 
dead—at the next, perhaps I shall be dragged to prison !”” 

“ Fear not, my dear, good son,” replied she, recovering 
her habitual tranquillity of manner; “‘he is out of all danger. 
Fortunately the wound reached no vital part. have 
seen the rector, who, after examining the Senior your 
Landsmannschaft, your own second, several students who 
were present at the affair, has declared, that it was not one 
of those ordipary brawls which the law visits so. He admits, 


that, in the circumstances, neither party could well have 
avoided it. He has not yet received any official information ; 
and is determined to dispose quietly of any which may be 
tendered.” 

It would be idle to attempt any description of his feelings 
at this usexpected and unhoped-for intelligence. He shouted 
and leaped for joy} and, in the end, resutned his entreaties 
with more warmth than ever; so that, overcome by his sim- 
ple earnestness, she consented that the marriage should be 
solemnized upon a very early day. 

The annoyance did not terminate with the first quarrel, in 
which Eugenius had defended himself so successfully. As 
the wedding-day approaehed, a fresh attempt was made; but 
his late antagonist now became his warmest friend, gener- 
ously declared, that he would look upon an insult to Eugen- 
ious as offered to himself. This threat had the effect of sup- 
pressing the unworthy spirit; and the ceremony passed over 
without any of the unpleaslng consequences which Severus 
had predicted. 

«* What can be the matter with our dear Margaret?” said 
Dame Helms, when the two friends of the late professor, who 
had been present at the ceremony, had withdrawn. “ Her 
eyes are red with weeping, and she is the very picture of dis- 
tress, Can the dear child imagine, that we will now be less 
attached to her than before? Never—never!” said she, 
clasping her fondly in her.arms; “never shall my sweet girl 
cease to be my child—my beloved daughter!” 

“Yes, she is and ever shall be our dear child,” said Eu- 
genius. ‘And remember, Margaret, we must now labor, more 
than ever, at our lessons in botany.” 

He drew her towards him as he spoke; and, for the first 
time in his life, imprinted a kiss upon her lips. The poor 
girl fainted away in his arms. 

‘‘ What is the matter, my dear child?” said he, in conster- 
nation. ‘“ Ah, she is a little sensitive plant, fainting away if 
one but touch her.”’ 

“ Alas! I fear she is seriously ill,” said the old lady her- 
self alarmed. ‘ The damp and cold of the church have been 
too muck for her.” 

But in a few minutes she opened her eyes, with a convul- 
sive sigh. ‘She had felt,” she said, ‘‘a sudden pain, which 
shot through her heart, she knew not how. But it was now 
quite gone.” 

CHAPTER Ill. 

Presisely as the clock struck five every morning, Eugenius, 
rousing himself from his happy dreams of splendid plants and 
rare exotics, put on his professorial morning-gown, and be- 
took himself to his botanical pursuits, till a soft-toned bell 
gave notice that it was precisely seven; that his mother, as 
we must still continue to call her, had completed her toilet, 
and had coffee ready in her room. Thither he repaired ; 
and, atter kissing hands, like a dutiful son, took his pipe, 
which lay ready filled on the table, and lighted it with the 


The color fled from his cheek—the fire was quenched in his 
eye—his conversation became heartless and inanimate ; and, 
to see him in the holyday clothes of the professor, you might 
fancy that it was the old man coming to dispossess the youth, 
in order himself to resume possession of his wardrobe. In 
vain the question whether he did not feel unwell—in vain the 
entreaty that he would consult a physician—he declared that 
he never was better in his life. At length the good mother, 
after many an urgent solicitation, got him to consent that he 
would visit a certain coffee-house at which the professor had 
been in the habit of spending an occasional evening. Like 
many others, Eugenius could not withstand the argument of 
example. 

It may be supposed that one who had contracted so com- 
pletely the habits of a recluse felt not a little uncomfortable, 
when he found himself among the motley group which crowded 
the coffee-house—the principal resort of the literary charac 
ters of the city, and, therefore, attracting all the chance visit- 
ors from foreign countries. After some time he became more 
at his ease, when he perceived that no one seemed to notice 
him; and by degrees he summoned courage to beg one of the 
bustling waiters to bring him some refrest:ment. He fixed 
himself in a corner; and at length, recovering his self-pos 
session, was able to enjoy himself comfortably with his pipe, 
and listen at his ease to the confused jargon of voices around 
him. 

In a few minutes a stranger of a foreign aspect and com. 
plexion seated himself close beside him. He was in the prime 
of life; well made, though rather below the ordinary size. 
His gesture was animated and graceful, and his features full 
|of expression. He had called one of the waiters; but, find- 
ing it impossible to make himself understood, he flew into a 
violent rage, crying out, in Spanish, ‘the fellow’s stupidity 
will kill me.” Eugenius understood Spanish perfectly, and 
spoke it with considerable fluency. Forgetting his usual dif 
fidence, he offered his services to the stranger as interpreter, 
The stranger at first cast a searching look upon him; bat in 
a moment assured him, with the utmost politeness, that he 
considered himself extremely fortunate in having met one who 
understood his native language, which, although the finest 
in the world, was very rarely spoken by foreigners. Te 
praised the student's accent; and in order, he said, to im- 
prove so desirable an acquuintance, begged that he would 
join him in a glass of generous wine, the produce of his native 
soil. 

Eugenius blushed over and over again, like a bashful child. 
But a glass or two of the stranger’s wine restored his conf- 
dence; and after some time he began to join his animated 
and agreeable conversation to a degree with him very unusual. 

“Be not offended,” said the Spaniard, after some time, 
“‘when I tell you, that I could not but be surprised at your 
first appearance. Your youthful face and your entire exterior 
contrast so strangely with your singular, old French costume, 








match which Margaret had regularly prepared for Lim. 
After an hour spent in conversation an‘ the affairs of the break- 
fast-table, he went to the garden or the hot-house, as the sea- 
son mighi be, where he remained till eleven, at which hour 
he dressed, so as to be ready precisely at twelve o’clock to 
sit down to the well furnished table, on which the soup was 
regularly smoking. And then to see the delight of the old 
lady, if Eugenius praised the seasoning of the fish, or the ten- 
derness and flavor of the meat! ‘ Even so,’”’ would she say, 
“even so was it with my poor Helms. He was always 
pleased with what I set before him; not like most husbands, 
who praise every thing except what they get at home. Oh, 
dear Eugenius, you possess all his good kind dispositions.” 
Then would follow some trait of the professor’s character, it 
may be a little too long drawn, but seldom failing to affect 
Eugenius, as well as he had known them all before: und then, 
perhaps, they would finish by pledging, in their last glass of 
wine, the memory of the kind old man. The evening, like 
the morning, was devoted to study, till six o’clock re-assem- 
bled the little family. Eugenius then spent an hour or two 
in giving lessons to Margaret in botany or languages; which, 
together with supper at eight, passed the time very agrecably 
ull ten o’clock, the hour for retiring. This was the regular 
routine of their life, broken only by the recurrence of the Sun- 
day. Inthe morning, Eugenius, dressed in one of the pro- 
fessor’s holyday-suits, often comical enough in colorand fash- 


that I cannot help thinking you must have strong reasons for 
wearing a dress which disfigures you so completely.” 

The young man blushed ugain; and, when his eye rested 
|| on his ewn cinnamon-colored sleeves, looped up with gold 
|| lace buttons, he felt sensibly how odd a figure he must make 
in the eyes of the company, and especially of the stranger, 
whose rich suit of black, and neckcloth of dazzling white, 
fastened in front by a diamond Lreast-pin, were all in the 
most elegant fashion of the day. 

“Tt was not his hubit,” zhe stranger continued, without 
waiting his repiy, ‘‘to inquire into the affairs of others. But 
| feeling such an interest even at first sight in Engenius, be 
| could not resist the thought that he was some unhappy, per 
| haps persecuted, child of genius. His pale, care-wern lok 
could not be mistaken. But whatever his circumstanees 
might be, he begged him to reckon upon his power and will 
to assist him, and requested that he would speak with th 
utmost freedom, to one who considcred |:im as his countryma, 
and felt for him all the interest of an old and tried friend.” 

His blushes returned afresh; but it was now in mortifice 
tion at the misunderstanding which his old professional dres 
created in the mind of the stranger, and perhaps of all pr 
sent. This feeling had the effect of throwing him completely 
off his guard; and he detailed to the stranger, without reserve, 
all the circumstences of his situation—speaking of is ‘ wile 
mother’ with all the enthusiasm of which his simple affectior 











ion, accompanied the ladies to church; and in the afternoon) nate heart was susceptible ; and concluding that he was, ald 


if the weather permitted, escorted them on their walk to some || hoped long to be, the happiest of men. 


pretty spot in the neighborhood. 

Such was the simple, almost monastic life which Eugenius 
led, and beyond which he did not seem to cherish a single 
wish. But when the mind, mistaking its own bias, struggles, 


through a series of unhappy misunderstandings, against its | 


natural tendencies, the seeds of sickness are not slow in de- 
veloping themselves. And indeed the morbid, cold, unnat- 
ural sort of contentment which froze all the energies of Eugen- 
ius, and rendered him indifferent, and shy, and even repulsive 
to all tuat lay beyond his own narrow circle, might well be 
deemed a disease of the mind. As he never quitted his home, 
except in the company of his ‘ wife-mother,’ he became 
estranged fiom all his friends; for he avoided visits with the 
utmost care; and so obviously unhappy was he in company, 
even in that of his old friend Severus, that even he felt him- 
self obliged unwillingly to withdraw from his society. The 





* The ‘comment’ is the cod 
fhiss of honor, al) the ‘ Laadswanasehatien’ exw vubhect nn? of 
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effects of this unhappy state of mind soon became epparent. 


| The Spaniard listened with the utmost attention, and with 
out betraying the least surprise at his simplicity. 

“ My friend,”’ said he, in a tone full of meaning, when Er 
genius had concluded, ‘I once lived as retired, nay more 
tired than you; and in my solitude, which to others seemed 
comfortless and unhappy, [ imagined that destiny had no fer 
ther claim upon me. But the waves of life's stream came 
around me,”’ he continued, in a gayer strain. ‘I was entar 
gled in its current, and hurried away into the wide ocean.— 
But I struck eut like a bold swimmer; and now I float along 
gaily on its azure surface, without fearing those perilous 
which are hidden under its playful waves. Believe me, itis 
only from this commanding eminence one can see and 
stand life, whose right end is pleasure. Come, my friend,# 
bumper to the ‘ Pleasures of life !’”’ : 

Eugenius complied, though he did not comprehend ## 
stranger’s meaning. His words, with all the sonoroys sah 
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ness of the Spanish, came upon his ear like strange, but pleas- 
ing music} and he felt himself drawn, he knew not how, by 
some strange influence to the speaker. 

They left the room arm-in-arm. As they separated in the 
street, Severus came up; and, when he recognised Eugenius, 
stood still in amazement, 

“In heaven’s name,” said he, what does this mean?— 
You at the coffee-house! you on free terms with a stranger! 
And, ver, you seem excited, us if you had taken a glass 
of weaver much !” 

His friend explained how all had occurred—how he had 
been compelled to go to the coffee-house, and how he had 
there made the acquaintance ef the stranger. 

“Well!” said Severus. ‘ How sharp-sighted the old lady 
is becoming! She sees that the bird is now fledged, and 
sends him out on an experimental flight! Whata clever old 
dame!” 

“Say not, I beg you,” said Eugenius, “say not any thing 
against my kind good mother. She meant nothing but my 
good ; and it is to her I owe the acquaintance of the noblest 
of men”— 

“The noblest of men!” interrupted his friend. ‘“ For my 
part I would not trust him to the other side of the way. He 
is a Spaniard, and secretary to the Spanish Count Angelo 
Mora, who has taken that splendid house outside the city, 
which belonged to the bankrupt Overteen. But of course you 
heard all this from himse!f ?” 

“In truth,” replied Eugenius, “ it never occurred to me-to 
ask his name or rank.” 

“Done like a true man of the world, most prudent Euge- 
nius!”’ said hisfriend, laughingafresh. ‘“* However, the fellow’s 
name is Fermino Valies; and I have no doubt heis an arrant 
scoundrel. Though I have met him im a variety of circum- 
stances, I have always felt an uneccountable dislike for him. 
Beware, most godly professor’s son! Be upon your guard !” 

“T perceive, now,” said Eugenius angrily; “I perceive 
you wish to infect me with your miserable prejudices. But 
you shall not succeed. There is a voice which speaks with- 
in me—thet voice will I hearken to.” 

“Heaven grant,” ejaculated his friend, as they parted— 
‘* Heaven grant it be not a false oracle, seducing you to your 
destruction !"” : 

Eugenius could not himself understand how it was that, to 
a perfect stranger, he had unbosomed himseif so completely 
at the first moment of their acquaintance. At first he attri- 
buted it to the excitement of the moment; but when he re- 
called the image of the stranger, which was firmly fixed in his 
mind, he could not help feeling that there was some hidden, 
mysterious influence, which possessed and exercised a magic- 
al power over his feelings. To the same cauze he attributed 
the secret dislike of Severus. 

On the following day when he repaired to the coffee-house, 
the stranger appeared to have been impatiently expecting his 
arrival. He said it was not fair, that upon the previous eve- 
ning he did not return the confidence of his friend, by detail- 
ing his own histery. ; 

“His name,” he added, “ was Fermino Valics; he was a 
Spaniard by birth; and for the present acting as secretary to 
his countryman, Connt Angelo Mora, whom he had accident- 
ally met at Augsburg.” 

“Oh yes,” returned Eugenius, “ so my friend Severus told 
me last evening.” 

A crimson glow flitted across the Spaniard’s swarthy cheek ; 
but it was gone in a moment. 

‘*T did not imagine,” said he, with a contemptuous smile, 
“ that persons about whom I have never troubled myself could 
do me the honor of wasting a thought on my affairs; but I 
doubt not your friend could tell you more of me than I should 
be able to do myself.” 

He continued, without any reserve, that, while he was yet 
a child, the intrigues of some powerful relatives had consign- 
ed him to a cloister, where he was induced to take a vow, 
against which his soul soon revolted. In the wretched anid 
hopeless state to which he was thus devoted, he eagerly em- 
braced the earliest favorable opportunity of flying from the mo- 
nastery. As he went on to contrast in glowing language, the 
dreary and monotonous life, which he hid led within its gloemy 
walls, with the gay and varied scenes of the busy world, Eu- 
genius felt as if, in the magic mirror of an enchanter, a new 
life were set before his delighted fancy; and his heart throb- 
bed with a nameless longing that he too might belong to the 
happy world which it represented. The simple, almost child- 
ish questions which his wonder at all this, to him so new, 
drew forth, brought many a smile to the stranger’s lip; and 
Eugenius blushed at his conscious inferiority. The humiliat- 
ing thought came upon him by surprise, that a man in years, 
he was still a child in knowledge. 

Every day added to the stranger's power over him. The 
moment the appointed time arrived, he hurried to the place 
of meeting. His stay became longer and longer every day ; 
for he felt, however he might seek to disguise it from himself, 
an increasing distate for the simple pursuits of domestic life. 
His new friend weil knew how to retain his influence. The 
theatre—the promenade—the convivial table, at which the 
indulgence not unfrequently approached excess—all, in their 
turn were employed. Late at night would the infatuated 
youth return from his fascinating society, and fling himself 
upon his bed--not, as of old, to enjoy a placid sleep, but to 


be haunted by fancies, from which before he would have 
shrunk with horror. Weary and worn, the morning would 
find him incapable of pursuing his scientific studies, the day 
passed in listless inactivity, till evening came to restore his 
mind, not to energy, but to feverish excitement. 

One evening, as he was hastening to his appointment, he 
looked in, as usual, to take a passing leave of the “ good 
mother.” 

“Come in, Eugenius,” said she, with some severity in her 
tone. ‘Come in, Eugemius. I would speak with you for a 
few moments.” 

He walked into the room, but could not bear to meet her 
eye, in which sorrow vas mingled with a calm but severe dig- 
nity. She proceeded to point out in a quiet, solemn tone, the 
consequences of his present pursuits, destructive to honor and 
morality, and lesding, sooner or later, to rain. It may have 
been that her old-fashioned notions of decorum carried her 
teproof beyond the proper point; perhaps she allowed the 
first impression to evaporate, by dwelling upon the subject 
till its effect was exhausted. Be this as it may, with Euge- 
nius it was as with most others—the shaft, not coming home 
to his inmost heart, fell without power from his breast. And 
when in cold, almést contemptuous tone she concluded, “ but 
act as you please—follow your own judgment,” the thought 
that, though a man in years, he was still a child, came back 
with increased force. “ Miserable wretch!” said a voice 
from within, ‘wilt thou be for ever under the rod?” He 
rushed madly from the house. (Concluded next week.) 








CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER: 
AN EXTRACT PROM THE LIFE OF A SCHOLAR. 
— (Continued. 

Preliminary Confessions.—These preliminary confessions, 
or introductory narrative of the youthful adventures which 
laid the foundation of the writer’s habit of opium-eating in 
after life, it has been judged proper to premise, for three sev- 
eral reasons: 

1. As forestalling that question, and giving it a satisfactory 
answer, which else would painfully obtrude itself in the course 
of the Opium Confessions—‘ How came any reasonable be- 
ing to subject himself to such a yoke of misery, voluntarily 
to incur a captivity so servile, and knowingiy to fetter himselt 
with such a seven-fold chain ?"’ a question which, if not some- 
where plausibly resolved, could hardly fail, by the indigna- 
tion which it would be apt to raise as against an act of wan- 
ton folly, to interfere with that degree of sympathy which is 
necessary in any case to an author’s purposes. 

2. As furnishing a key to some parts of that tremendous 
scenery which afierwards peopled the d of the opium- 
eater. 

3. As creating some previous interest of a personal eort in 
the confessing subject, apart from the matter of the confes- 
sions, which cannot fail to render the confessions themselves 
more interesting. If a man ‘“ whose talk is of oxen,’’ should 





as, in the case before him, the reader will find that the opium- 
eater boasteth himself to be a philosopher; and accordingly, 
that the phartasmagoria of his dreams (waking or sleeping, 
day-dreams or night-dreams) is suitable to one whe in that 
character, Humani nihil a se alienum putat. 


For amongst the conditions which he deems indispensable 
to the sustaining of any claim to the title of philosopher, is 
not merely the possession of a superb intellect in its analytic 
functions (in which part of the pretension, however, England 
can for some generations show but few claimants; at least, 
he is not aware of any known candidate for this honor who 
can be styled emphatically a subtle thinker, with the excep- 
tion of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and a narrower depart- 
ment of thought, with the recent illustrious exception” of 
David Ricardo )—but also on such a constitution of the mo- 
ral faculties, as shall give him an inner eye and power of in- 
tuition for the vision and the mysteries of our human nature: 
that constitution of faculties, in short, which (amongst all the 
generations of men that from the beginning of time have de- 
ployed into life, as it were, upon this planet) our English 
poets have possessed in the highest degree—and Scottisht 
professors in the lowest. 

I have often been asked, how I first came to be a ilar 
opium-eater; and have suffered, very unjustly, in the opinion 
of my acquaintance, from being reputed to have brought up- 
on myself all the sufferings which I shall have to record, by 
a long course of indulgence in this practice purely for the 
sake of creating an artificial state of pleasurable excitement. 
This, however, is a misrepresentation of my case. True it 

* A third exception might perhaps have been added : and my rea- 
son for not adding that exception is chiefly because it was only in 
his juvenile efforts that the writer whom I allude to, expressly ad- 
dressed himself to philosophical themes; his riper powers have been 
all dedicated (on very excusable and very intel grounds, under 
the present direction of the popular mind in England) to criticism 
and the fine arts. This reason apart, however, I doubt whether he 
is not rather to be considered an acute thinker than a subtle one. It 
is, besides, a great drawback on his mastery over philosophical sub- 
jects, that he has obviously not had the ad of a scho- 
lastic education: he has not read Plato in his youth (w most like- 
ly was only his misfortune ;) but neither has he read Kant in his man- 
hood (which is his fault.) 

tI disclaim any allusion to existing professors, of whom indeed I 





know only one. 
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is, that for nearly ten years I did occasionally take opium, for ° 
the sake of the exquisite pleasure it gave me: but, so long 
as.I took it with this view, I was effectually protected from 
all material bad consequences, by the of interposing 
long intervals between the se’ acts of indu , in order 
to renew the pleasurable sensations. It was not for the pur- 
pose of creating pleasure, but of mitigating pain in the se- 
verest degree, that I first began to use opium as an article of 
daily diet. In the twenty-eighth year of my age, a most 
painful affection of the stomach, which I had first experienced 
about ten years before, attacked me in great strength. This 
affection had originally been caused by extremities of hunger, 
suffered in my boyish days. During the season of hope and 
redundant happiness which succeeded (that is, from eighteen 
to twenty-four) it had slumbered: forthe three following years 
it had revived at intervals: and now, under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, from depression of spirits, it attacked me with 
a violence that yielded to no remedies but opium. As the 
youthful sufferings, which first produced this gement of 
the stomach, were interesting in themselves, and in the cir- 
ene that attended them, I shall here briefly retrace 

em. 

My father died, when I was about seven years old, and left 
me to the care of four guardians. I was sent to verious 
schools, great and small; and was very early distinguished 
for my classical attainments, especially for my knowledge of 
Greek. At thirteen, I wrote Greek with ease; and at fifteen 
my command of that language was so great, that I not only 
|composed Greek verses in lyric metres, but could converse in 
— fluently, and without embar t—an accomplish- 








ment which I have not since met with in any scholar of my 
times, and which, in my case, was owing to practice of 
daily reading off the newspapers into the best Greek I could 
furnish extempore : for the necessity@f ransacking my memo- 
ry and invention, for all sorts and combinations of periphras- 
tic expressions, as equivalents for modern ideas, images, rela- 
tions of things, &c. gave me a compass of diction which 
would rever have beer called out bya dull translation of mo- 
ral essays, &c. “That boy,” said one of my masters, point- 
ing the attention of a stranger to me, “that boy could harangue 
an Athenian mob, better than you or I could address an Eng- 
lish one.” He who honored me with this eulogy, was & 
scholar, “and a ripe and good one:” and of all my tutors, 
was the only one whom I loved or reverenced. Unfort 

ly for me, (and, as I afterwards learned, to this worthy than’s 
great indignation,) I was transferred te the care, first of a 
blockhead, who was ina perpetual panic, lest I should ex- 








become an opium-eater, the probability is, that (if he is not | 
too dull to dream at all)—he will dream about oxen: where- | 





pose his ignorance; and pe be that of a respectable scho- 
lar, at the head of a great school on an ancient foundation. 
This man had been appointed to his situation by —— College, 
Oxford; and was a sound, well built scholar, but (like most 
men, whom I have known from that co! ) coarse, clamsy, 
and inelegant. A miserable contrast “ia m 
eyes, to the Etonian brilliancy of my favorite master: 
besides, he could not disguise from my hourly notice, the 
poverty and’ meagreness of his understanding. It isa bad 
thing for a boy to be, and to know himself, far beyond his tu- 
tors, whether in knowledge or in power of mind. (This was 
the case, so far as regarded knowledge at least, not withmy- 
self only: for the two boys, who jointly with myself compos- 
ed the first form, were better Grecians than the master, 
though not more elegant scholars, nor at all more accustomed. 
to sacrifice to the graces. When I first entered, I remember 
we read Sophocles; and it was a constant matter of triumph 
to us, the learned triumvirate of the first form, to see our 
“ Archididascalus” (as he loved to be called) conning our 
lesson before we went up, and laying a regular train, with 
lexicon and grammar, for blowing up and blasting (as it were) 
any difficulties he found in the chorusses; whilst we never 
condescended to open our books, until the moment of going 
up, and were generally employed in writing epigrams upon 
his wig, or some such important matter. My two clase-fel- 
lows were poor, and dependent for their future prospects at 
the university, on the recommendation of the head master : 
but I, who had a small patrimonial property, the income of 
which was sufficient to e~ me at college, wished to be 
aent thither immediately. I made earnest representations on 
the subject to my guardians, but all to no pu . One, who 
was more reasonable, and had more know] of the world 
than the rest, lived at a distance: two of the other three re- 
signed all their authority into the hands of the fourth; and 
this fourth with whom I had to negotiate, was a worthy man, 
in his way, but haughty, obstinate, and intolerant of all oppo- 
sition to his will. After a certain number of letters and per- 
sonal interviews, I found that I had nothing to hope for, not 
even a compromise of the matter, from my guardian: uncon- 
ditional submission was what he demanded: and I prepared 
myself, therefore, for other measures. Summer was now 
coming on with hasty steps, and my seventeenth birth-day 
was fast approaching; after which day I had sworn within 
myself, that I would no longer be numbered amongst school- 
boys. Moncy being what I chiefly wanted, I wrote to a wo- 
man of high rank, who, though herself, had. me 
frém a child, and had latterly me with 
tion, requesting that she would “lend” me five 
upwards of a week no answer came; and I was 
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3 obliging: the fair writer was on the sea-const, and 

in that way the delay had arisen: sHe enclosed double of 

. what I had asked, and good-naturedly hinted, that if I should 

never repay her, it would not absolutelyruin her. Now then, 

- I was prepared for my scheme: ten guineas, added to about 

- two which I had remaining from my pocket money, seemed 

to me sufficient for an indefinite length of time: and at that 

happy age, if no definite boundary can be assigned to one’s 

wer, the spirit of hope and pleasure makes it virtually in- 
nite. 

It is a just remark of Dr. Johnson’s (and what cannot often 
be said of his remark, it is a very feeling one,) that we never 
do any thing consciously for the last time (of things, that is, 
which we have long been in the habit of doing) without sad- 
ness of heart. This truth I felt deeply, when I came to leave 
, a place, which I did not love, and where I had not been 

happy. On the evening before I left for ever, I grieved 
when the ancient and lofty school-room resounded with the 
evening service, performed for the last time in my hearing; 
and at night, when the muster-roll of names was called over, 
and mine (as usual) was called first, I stepped forward, and, 

ing the head-master, who was standing by, I bowed to 

im, and looked earnestly in his face, thinking to myself, ‘ He 

is old and infirm, and in this world I shall not see him again.” 
I was right: I never did see him again. He looked at me 
complacently, smiled good naturedly, returned my salutation 
(or rather my valediction,) and we parted (though he knew 
it not) for ever. I could not reverence him intellectually: but 
had been uniformly kind to me, and had allowed me many 
indulgences: and I grieved at the thought of the mortifica- 
tion I should inflict upon him. 
The morning came, which was to launch me into the world, 
.and from:which my whole succeeding life has, in many im- 
» portant points, taken its coloring. I lodged in the head-mas- 
* ter’s house, and had been allowed, from my first entrance, the 
indulgence of a private room, which I both asa sleeping 
room and as a study. At halfafterthree I rose, and gazed 
with deep emotion at the ancient towers of , ‘drest in 
earliest light,’ and beginning te crimson with the radiant luatre 
of a cloudless July morning. I was firm and immovable in 
my purpose: but yet agitated by anticipation of uncertain 
dangers and troubles; and, if I could have foreseen the hurri- 
cane, and perfect hail-storm of affliction which soon fell upon 
me, well might I have been agitated. To this agitation the 
peace of the morning presented an affecting contrast, 
and in some degree a medicine. The silence was more pro- 
found than that of midnight: and to me the silence of a sum- 
mer morning is more touching than all other silence, because 
the light being broad and strong, as that of noon-day at other 
seasons of the year, it seems to differ from perfect day, chiefly 
because man is not yet abroad; and thus, the peace of nature, 
and of the innocent creatures of God, seems to be secure and 











deep, only so long as the presence of man, and his restless : 


and unquiet spirit, are not there to trouble its sanctity. I 
dressed myself, took my hat and gloves, and lingered a little 
in the room. For the last year and a half this room had 
been my ‘pensive citadel :’ here 1 had read and studied through 
all the hours of night: and, though true it was, that for the 
latter part of this time I, who was framed for love and gen- 
tle affections, had lost my gaiety and happiness, during the 
- strife and fever of contention with my guardian; yet, on the 
other hand, as a boy, so passionately fond of books, and dedi- 
cated to intellectual pursuits, I could not fail to have enjoyed 
many happy hours in the midst of general dejection. I wept 
as I looked round on the chair, hearth, writing-table, and other 
familiar objects, knowing too certainly, that I looked upon 
them for the last time. Whilst I write this, it is eighteen 
years ago; and yet, at this moment, I see distinctly as if it 
were yesterday, the lineaments and expression of the object 
on which I fixed my parting gaze: it was a picture of the 
lovely , which hung over the mantle-piece; the eyes and 
mouth of which were so beautiful, and the whole countenance 
so radiant with benignity, and divine tranquillity, that I had 
a thousand times laid down my pen, or my book, to gather 
consolation frem it, as a devotee from his patron saint. Whilst 
I was yet gazing upon it, the deep tones of clock, pro- 
claimed that it was four o’clock. I went up to the picture, 
kissed it, and then gently walked out, and closed the door for 
ever ! ” ” ” * * * 

So blended and intertwisted in this life are occasions of 
laughter and of tears, that I cannot yet recal, without smiling, 
an incident which occurred at that time, and which had near- 
ly put a stop to the immediate execution of my plan. I had 
8 trunk of immense weight; for, besides my clothes, it con- 
tained nearly all my library. The difficulty was to get this 
removed to a carrier's: my room was at an aérial elevation 
in the house, and (what was worse) the staircase, which com- 
municated with this angle of the building, was accessible only 
by a gallery, which passed the head-master’s chamber-door. 
I was a favorite with all the servgnts; and, knowing that 
any of them would screen me, and‘act confidentially, I com- 
municated my embarrassment to a groom of the head-mas- 
ter’s. The groom swore he would do any thing I wished ; 
and, when the time arrived, went up stairs to bring the trunk 
down. This I feared was beyond the strength of any one 
man: however, the groom was a man— 

Of Atlantean shoulders, fit to 
The weight of mightiest sconanahtes 











and had a back as spacious as Salisbury plain. Accordingly 
he persisted in bringing down the trunk alone, whilst I stood 
waiting at the foot of the last flight, in anxiety for the event. 
For some time I heard him descending with slow and firm 
steps: but, unfortunately, from his trepidation, as he drew 
near the dangerous quarter, within a few steps of the gallery, 
his foot slipped; and the mighty burden falling from his 
shoulders, gained such increase of impetus at each step of 
the descent, that, on reaching the bottom, it trundled, or rath- 
er leaped, right across, with the noise of twenty devils, against 
the very bedroom door of the archididascalus. My first thought 
was, that all was lost; and that my only chance for executing 
a retreat, was to sacrifice my baggage. However, on reflec- 
tion, I determined to abide the issue. The groom was in the 
utmost alarm, both on his own account and on mine: but, in 
spite of this, so irresistibly had the sense of the ludicrous, in 
this unhappy contretems, taken possession of his fancy that 
he sang out a long, loud, and sonorous peal of laughter, that 
might have wakened the Seven Sleepers. At the sound of 
this resonant merriment, within the very ears of insulted au- 
thority, I could not myself forbear joining in it; subdued to 
this, not so much by the unhappy é/ourderie of the trunk, as 
by the effect it had upon the groom. We both expected, as 
a matter of course, that Dr. would sally out of his room : 
for, in general, if but a mouse stirred, he sprang out like a 
mastiff from his kennel. Strange to say, however, on this 
occasion, when the noise of Jaughter had ceased, no sound, 
or rustling even, was to be heard in the bed-room. Dr. 
had a painful complaint, which, sometimes keeping him awake, 
made his sleep, perhaps, when it did come, the deeper. Gath- 
ering courage from the silence, the groom hoisted his burden 
again, and accomplished the remainder of his descent with- 
out accident. I waited until I saw the trunk placed ona 
wheelbarrow, and on its road to the carrier’s: then, ‘with 
Providence my guide,’ I set off on foot,—carrying a small 
parcel, with some articles of dress, under my arm; a favor- 
ite English poet in one pocket ; and a small 12mo. volume, 
containing about nine plays of Euripides, in the other. 

It had been my intention originally to proceed to West- 
moreland, both from the love I bore to that county, and on 
other personal accounts. Accident, however, gave a differ- 
ent direction to my wanderings, and I bent my steps towards 
North Wales. 


After wandering about for some time in Denbighshire, Me- 
rionethshire, and Caernarvonshire, I took lodgings in a small 
neat house in B Here I might have staid with great 
comfort for many weeks ; for, provisions were cheap at B 
from the scarcity of other markets for the surplus produce of 
a wide agricultural district. Anaccident, however, in which, 
perhaps, no offence was designed, drove me out to wander 
again. I know not whether my reader may have remarked, 
but I have often remarked, that the proudest class of people 
in England (or at any rate, the class whose pride is most ap- 
parent) are the families of bishops. Noblemen, and their 
children, carry about with them, in their very titles, a suffi- 
cient notification of their rank. Nay, their very names (and 
this applies also to the children of many untitled houses) are 
often, to the English ear, adequate exponents of high birth, 
or descent. Sackville, Manners, Fitzroy, Paulet, Cavendish, 
and scores of others, tell their own tale. Such persons, there- 
fore, find every where a due sense of their claims already es- 
tablished, except among those who are ignorant of the world, 
by virtue of their own obscurity: ‘ Not to know them, argues 
one’s self unknown.’ Their manners take a suitable tone and 
coloring ; and, for once that they find it necessary to impress 
a sense of their consequence upon others, they meet with e 
thousand occasions for moderating and tempering this sense 
by acts of courteous condescension. With the families of 
bishops it is otherwise: with them it is all up-hill work, to 
make known their pretensions: for the proportion of the epis- 
copal bench, taken from noble families, is not at any time 
very large ; and the succession to these dignities is so rapid, 
that the public ear seldom has time to become familiar with 
them, unless where they are connected with some literary re- 
putation. Hence it is, that the children of bishops carry about 
with them an austere and repulsive air, indicative of claims 
not generally acknowledged, a sort of noli me tanyere man- 
ner, nervously apprehensive of too familiar approach, and 
shrinking with the sensitiveness of a gouty man, from all con- 
tact with the multitude. Doubtless, a powerful under- 
standing, or unusual goodness of nature, will preserve a man 
from such weakness: but, in general, the truth of my repre- 
sentation will be acknowledged : pride, if not of deeper rvot 
in such families, appears, at least, more upon the surface of 
their manners. This spirit of manners naturally communi- 
cates itself to their domestics, and other dependents. Now, 
my landlady had been a lady’s maid, or a nurse, in the family 
of the Bishop of ; and had but lately married away and 
‘settled’ (as such people express it) for life. In a little town 
like B——, merely to have lived in the bishop’s family, con- 
ferred some distinction: and my good landlady had rather 
more than her share of the pride I have noticed on that score. 
What ‘my lord’ said, and what ‘ my lord’ did, how useful 
he was in parliament, and how indispensable at Oxferd, form- 
ed the daily burden of her talk. All this I bore very well: 
for I was too good-natured to laugh in any body’s face, and I 
could make an ample allowance for the garrulity of an old 
servant, Of necessity, however, I must have appeared in 

















land her seducer in prosperity. 


her eyes very inadequately impressed with the bishop's im- 
portance: and, perhaps, to punish me for my indifference, 
or possibly by accident, she one day repeated to me a conver. 
sation in which I was indirectly a party concerned. She had 
been to the palace to pay her respects to the family; and, din- 
ner being over, was summoned into the dining-room. In 
giving an account of her household economy, she happened 
to mention that she had let her apartments. Thereupon the 
good bishop (it seemed) had taken occasion to caygion her as 
to her selection of inmates: ‘for,’ said he, ‘you t recol- 
lect, Betty, that this place is in the high road to the Head; 
so that multitudes of Irish swindlers, running away from their 
debts into England—and of English swindlers, running away 
from their debts to the Isle of Man, are likely to take this 
place in their route.’ This advice was certainly not without 
reasonable grounds: but rather fitted to be stored up for Mrs. 
Betty’s private meditations, than specially reported to me.— 
What followed, however, was somewhat worse :—‘Oh my 
lord,’ answered my landlady (according to her own represent- 
ation of the matter, ) ‘I really don’t think this young gentle. 
man is a swindler; because :?’ “You don’t think mea 
swindler?’ said I, interrupting her, in a tumult of indigna- 
tion: ‘for the future, I shall spare you the trouble of think. 
ing about it.’ And without delay I prepared for my depart. 
ure. Some concessions the good woman seemed disposed to 
make: but a harsh and contemptuous expression, which [ 
fear that I applied to the learned dignitary himself, roused 
her indignation in turn: and reconciliation then became im- 
possible. I was, indeed, greatly irritated at the bishop's 
having suggested any grounds of suspicion, however remotely, 
against a person whom he had never seen: and I thought of 
letting him know my mind in Greek: which, at the same time 
that it would furnish some presumption that I was no swin- 
dler, would also (I hoped) compel the bishop to reply in the 
same language; in which case, I doubted not to make it ap- 
pear, that if I was not so rich as his lordship, I wasa far bet- 
ter Grecian. Calmer thoughts, however, drove this boyish de- 
sign out of my mind: for I considered, that the bishop was 
in the right to counsel an old servant; that he could not have 
designed that his advice should be reported to me; and that 
the same coarseness of mind, which had led Mrs. Betty to 
repeat the advice at all, might have colored it-in a way more 
agreeable to her own style of thinking, than to the actual ex- 
pressions of the worthy bishop. (To be continued.) 











Extraorpinary Discovery.—The Chronique de Paris, 
relates the following extraordinary scene as having taken 
place at the Court of Assizes. A youth of about 19 was 
brought to trial for having -roken the window of a baker's 
shop, and stolen a two-pound loaf. 

The President.—“ Why did you steal the loaf ?” 

Prisoner.—*“ I was driven by hunger.” 

“Why did you not buy it?” 

“‘ Because [ had no money.” 

“But you have a gold ring on your finger; why did you not 
sell it?” 

“‘T am a foundling: when I was taken from the bank of a 
ditch, this ring was suspended from my neck by a silken cord, 
and I kept it in the hope of thereby discovering at least who 
were my parents: I cannot dispose of it.”’ 

The Procureur du Roi made a violent speech against the 
prisoner, who was found guilty, and sentenced to imprison 
ment for five years. Immediately upon this a woman, more 
worn down by poverty than age, came forward and made the 
following declaration. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury, 20 years ago, a young woman 
was seduced by a young man of the same town, who after dee 
ceiving, abandoned her. Poor and distressed, she was oblig- 
-ed to leave her child to the care of Providence. The child 
has since grown up, and the woman and the seducer have 
grown older :—the child in poverty, the woman in misery, 
They are all three now in 
court. The child is the unfortunate prisoncr whom you have 
just pronounced guilty, the mother is myself, and there sits 
the father!’ pointing to the Procureur du Roi. 


~ 


Recetrt ror Covesine 1x A Prace or Worsarr.—Ths 
Rev. Mr. Binney is very impatient of anything like noise in 
the chapel while he is preaching. In the winter of 18371 
heard him deliver a sermon, on a Sabbath afternoon, in the 
Adelphi Chapel; and, it being the season of colds, there was 
a very general coughing in the place while he was in the 
midst of his discourse. Unable to bear it any longer, he 
paused, and begged them to desist, in order that he might 
not be interrupted. The audience did the best they could to 
comply with his wishes; still, in some cases, they could net 
help themselves. When he came to the conclusion of the 
head of his sermon on which he was dilating, he paused for 








some moments, and then said, “‘ Now, my friends, if any of 
you wish to cough, I’]I wait alittle till you have done.” The 
observation was followed by a conside:ale pause on the part 
of the preacher, but the invitation to cough was addressed in 
vain to the audience; I never knew greater stillness to pre 
vail in any place of worship. The truth was, the congrega- 
tion were surprised heen measure at the observation; and 
the more so, because they felt utterly at a loss to 
whether the reverend gentleman was serious in making it, of 
only intended to be ironical. Grant. 
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Cotton, Currency and Trade.—The anxious observers of 
the course of events affecting the commerce, prosperity, and 
business of the couptry need not here be told that our recent 

ces from Europe by the British Queen, as well as by the 
Great Western, wear a decidedly unwelcome aspect, while 


- those from the various sections of our own country are gener- 


ally of the same complexion. Cotton has seriously declined, 
and seems likely to fall still lower. Trade is dull and un- 
promising—for American products exceedingly so. The cur- 
rent rate of interest is high, and likely to be higher; Ameri- 
can Stocks are a drug, and the negotiation of any considera- 
ble amount at present is out of the question, even at ruinous 
rates. Prices generally are falling, and there is no prospect 
of a European demand for our anticipated surplus of grain 
and flour. Briefly, the general tendency is downward, and 
there are no means at hand of arresting it, conceding such ar- 
rest to be desirable. 

In our last paper was given the substance of the Cotton 
Circular recently issued by a number of distinguished South- 
ern gentlemen who happened to be in our city, on the late ar- 
rival of the Great Western; on which (being then absent from 
the city) we desire now to offer a few comments. That Cir- 
cular, it is well known, proceeds on the assumption that the 
Bank of England, at the head of the moneyed and manufac- 
turing interests of Great Britain, is doing all in its power to 
depress the price of our great Southern staple, to the serious 
injury of Amerivan interests. To counteract this potent in- 


' fluence, the Circular recommends a combination of the plant- 


ers, merchants and Banks of the South to ship a great portion 
of the next Cotton crop to Europe on their joint account, the 
Banks issuing Post Notes thereon, to be paid at a definite 
future period from the proceeds of the Cotton. In this way 
a third of the Cotton crop is to be held back indefinitely for an 
advance of price, which it is calculated may thus be ensured. 
To perfect the details of the plan, a Southern Convention of 
planters, merchants, bankers, &c., is called to assemble at 
Macon, in Georgia, on the 22d of October. 

Such is the proposal. of Messrs. McDuffie, Hamilton, 
Branch, Gamble and their associates, which is probably des- 
tined to exert an important influence over Commercial affairs. 
It has been condemnend by a portion of the Northern press, 
in terms which seem hardly justifiable from the nature of the 
proposal—addressed, as it is, solely to the Southern commu- 
nity, and asking only Southern codperation for the advance- 
ment of Southern interests—but it is received with decided 
favor throughout a good portion of the South, and its sugges- 
tions will doubtless be carried into effect, at least in the hold- 
ing of the proposed Convention. 

Bat will the vigorous prosecution of the scheme ensure its 
success? We are constrained to give a negative opinion. 
We fear that, in spite of every thing, the next crop of Cotton, 
as of every thing else, must be sold at reduced and inadequate 
prices. Our readers know that we would much prefer to be- 
lieve the contrary of this, and that we have ever regarded 
any achieved or prospective improvement in the price of Cot- 
ton as a signal National benefit. We did hope, not many 
weeks since, that such improvement might be effected. We 
hope so no longer. It is idle to hope against fate. The 
course of events, political, commercial, and general on both 
sides of the Atlantic, tends irresistibly toward a general de- 
pression of prices, and there appears to us no solid reason 
to expect that Cotton will prove an exception. 

As to the action of the Bank of England, so much com- 
plained of, we must shut our eyes to facts or concede that it 
is dictated in this instance by the plainest and most imperious 
necessity. The case is briefly thus: Great Britain, for some 
years preceding the last, has had a general balance of trade 
in her favor. That balance she has partially invested in 
American Stocks, or in other forms of indebtedness en the 
part of this country. Even the Great Revulsion of 1837, 
while it seriously checked this tendency, so far as mere ordi- 
nary mercantile credits were concerned, only diverted the cur- 
rent into the safer channel of funded indebtedness, or the ad- 
justment of mercantile balances by a transfer of Public Securi- 
ties. But at length came the short crop of 1838, requiring 


the importation of $35,000,000 worth of bread-stuffs into the 

British Isles. The grain was purchased on the Continent, 

creating a balance of so much against England, which is paid 

in solid coin. England has a corresponding balance accruing 

at the same time against this country, but for this she is tak- 

ing State and other Stocks. A constant and heavy drain of 
specie from the Bank of England is the inevitable conse- 
quence. It is quietly endured to the very outside verge of 
prudence—until the Bank’s specie is half gone, and she is 
compelled to borrow heavily of the Bank of France, to sustain 
herself. She is driven to take her stand, and say, ‘ This must 
‘go no farther. We have no objections to lending America ; 
‘but at this time England is unable to lend. Her own con- 
‘dition is such as to require all her available resources.’ Act- 
ing on this conviction, she raises the rate of interest, so.as to 
check the investment of capital in our stocks, and takes other 
means of inducing a collection in produce or money of the 
floating balances due from this to that country. One imme- 
diate effect of this is doubtless a depression of the price of 
American products. We regret this, but we cannot peceive 
that the conduct of the Bank is either unwise, extraordinary, 
or culpable. 

Of course, we do not like, any better than the Southern 
gentlemen aforenamed, that our great producing interests 
should be at the mercy of the Bank of England, to be upheld 
or depressed as its policy shall dictate. We think there should 
exist in this country, a money power able to cope with that 
Bank, whenever its measures shall bear offensively on our 
Agriculture, Manufactures, or Commerce. If the delibera- 
tions of the Southern Convention, shall result in the estab- 
lishment of such a power, in a shape not objectionab!e or in- 
jurious to any American interest, we shall rejoice at it. At 
any rate, we are pleased that the Convention is to be held; 
for, though we do not believe that any satisfactory improve- 
ment in the price of Cottoncan soon be effected, we still trust 
that good will grow out of such an assemblage, and that an 
inflnence adverse to any unreasonable and ruinous depression 
of our great staple may be exerted. ‘That Convention may 
accomplish a great deal, if it do not attempt too much. All 
the holding back possible, cannot bring Cotton up to the 
prices which it bore in its palmy days. 

We have assumed as incontrovertible that there is a ten- 
dency at present toward a universal decline of prices. So 
we read the signs of the times. The gradual but serious re- 
duction of all our import duties is one cause of this; the un- 
settled state of our Currency, and the increasing hostility to 
Banks and Paper Money, is another. The prospect that the 
Revenue of the Federal Government will ere long be collect- 
ed and kept in specie exclusively, or that the project will at 
any rate be pressed to the utmost, bears the same way.— 
Should that policy be adopted, it is certain that the amount of 
redeemable paper money in circulation must be vastly dimin- 
ished, and with it the price or nominal value of every thing 
in the country. The difficulty of negociating loans for Inter- 
nal Improvements, and the consequent suspension of many 
works of that class, sending thousands of laborers back to 
agricultural avocations, adds to the impetus, Lastly, the 
general expectation—now almost reduced to a certainty—that 
the harvests of this year will be abundant, when connected 


prices. Produce falls and must fall, because it is plentiful 
and cash is otherwise; property generally declines or must 
decline, because money is scarce, enterpiise crippled, and 
creditors need and are importunate for their pay. All this 
now seems inevitable, and may as well be submitted to with 
a good grace. There should be no obstinate holding back 
for higher prices, at least among those who owe; others can 
more justly, if not more wisely, do as they think proper. Let 
every man who owes sell whatever he can spare and pay his 
debts, it will be the best course in any event, but especially 
in that which we deem probable—an increase of the general 
depression and embarrassment. If prices fall greatly, we 
shall the sooner turn the balunce of trade in our favor, and 
put our affairs on a secure footing again. Megnwhile, busi- 
ness is embarrassed or stagnant, and is likely to remain so 
while every body owes every body, and all are pressing for 
their pay. When this and some half-dezen other matters al- 





ready instanced are set right, we may expect a return of the 
days of comfort, content, and prosperity. 


with the foregoing, irresistibly compels a great reduction of 


The August Elections.—As we have already stated, the 
election of Members of Congress in two Districts (nearly) of 
Nort Caroina took place last Thucsdey week. From 
the Warren District (VIth) we have no returns; but there is 
no doubt expressed in any quarter that Hon. Micajah T. 
Hawkins, Adm. has been re-elected by a large majority. 
From the Edgecombe District, (IIId,) we have advices of the 
re-election of Hon. Edward Stanly, Opp., by about 500 ma- 
jority. The returns are not given, but the news comes through 
three different channels, (one of them a letter from Mr. Stanly 
himself,) and is undoubted. We cannot tell whether the ma- 
jority aforesaid includes or not the probable vote of Tyrrell 
County, which is very decidedly Opposition. If it does not, 
Mr Stanly’s will be the largest Whig majurity ever given in 





the District. All the returns we have are as follows: 
Counties.  °39. Stanly. Hall. "37. Stanly. Wilson. 
Edgecombe ..... 109 1390 .cccccceee 78 1 
Pitt . 2.2000 e02+636 S71 wceee cee G54 451 
Beaufort. .ecceco™= 900000 oe. 868 . 317 
ie eeeesereereee™ meee ewe 494 126 
ashington.....—- ccc ences 405 61 
Tyrrell, (votes August 8,).-....+see08 0002343 54 
Total. ccccccccccccceccecceccetbee 2176 


Stanly’s majority in 1837 was 666. 

The District in "36 gave 1880 for Van Buren and 1634 for 
White. 

R. H. Kingsbury is not a candidate in the VIth District, 
as stated in our last number. He says his announcement was 
nothing but a joke, 

In Tennessee the election occurred on Thursday of this 
week, instead of Monday next, as was stated in our last. 
So it is over; but we have no returns, and expect but few, if 
any, in season for our next. Expectation is on tip-toe. It 
appears to have been a fair contest and a gallant one, who- 
ever may prove the winner, 

In Kentucky, Dr. Robert C. Palmer, a candidate for Con- 
gress in the VIIth District, is an opponent instead of a friend 
of the Administration, as we last week classed him, in the 
absence of direct information. 

Col. B. B. Long, Opp., has withdrawn from the canvass in 
the Vth District. 

Hon. John White, Opp., encounters again his opponent 


"|| two years since, Gen. James Garrard, Adm. 


Gen. Smith, Opp., of Rockcastle Co. is announced as a 
candidate against Hon. Sherrod Williams, Opp., in the [Vth 


District. 
With these corrections, the state of the canvass, at present, 


is as follows: In the IId, IIId, Vith, VIIIth, [Xth, XIth, 
XIIth and X11Ith Districts, each party has one candidate in 
the field, and the contest appears to be vigorously conducted. 

In the Ist District, Messrs. Boyd and Murray, Adm., and 
Patterson, Opp. are the candidates. The District is strongly 
Administration, but the party, fearing that their divisions may 
result in the success of the Opp. candidate, at our last advi- 
ces were making efforts to procure the withdrawal t&isgither 
Boyd or Murray. Probably they have succeeded ere this. 

{n the [Vth District, Messrs. Williams and Smith, Opp., 
and Garth, Adm., are candidates. 

In the Vth District, Simeon H. Anderson, Esq., Opp., has 
no opponent. 

Tn the VITth District, Messrs. Pope and Palmer, both Opp., 
and in the Xth District, Messrs. Hawes and Wickliffe, Opp., 
are candidates. We believe the friends of the Adm. in each 
of these Districts intend to concentrate their votes on a can- 
didate, in order to make something, if they can, out of the 
divisions of their opponents. 








In our next we expect to be able to give the result in Mr. 
C. Shepard's and Mr. Bynum’s Districts in North Carolina, 
and probably a few returns from Tennessee. 

Quarto P.S.—Saturday Morning — Vote of Stanly’s ' Dis 
trict: 


Stanly’s majorities, Hall’s majority. 
Beaufort. ... 00042935 Edgecombe ....+ +++. 1291 
Hyde wecceeseeess 518 Stanly’s aggregate... 1443 


Washington .......325 ‘ —~ 
Pitt cccccacccccece 65—1443|| Clear maj. for S.....152 


Tyrrel County, whicn votes on Thursday, will increase the 
majority to about 500. 
Crops in South Carolina.—The Charleston Mercury of 


Tuesday says: * A gentleman who has had ar opportunity 
of seeing the crops of Grain and Cotton in the parishes of 








St. John’s, Berkley and St. George’s, Dorchester, reports the 
prospects to be favorable beyond example.” 
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Rough Notes on Michigan.—The following observations, 
made during our recent Western journey, which was extend- 
ed through a portion of Michigan, are submitted to those 
among the citizens of the older States who contemplate a fu- 
ture location on the fertile soil of the Great West. Though 
hastily penned and superficial, it is believed that they possess 
the negative merits of candor and truth. 


July 17.—The Central Railroad, commenced by the State 
of Michigan, and intended to run directly across the Penin- 
sula from Detroit to Lake Michigan, is completed and in 
operation from Detroit westward to Ypsilanti, thirty miles. 
For the greater part of this distance its course is through very 
level bottom land, not specially attractive, mestly covered 
with the primitive forest of elm, black ash, &c., naturally 
moist, being little elevated above the level of the Detroit 
river and Lake Erie, and often decidedly swampy. The soil 
throughout this County (Wayne) seems but middling—mainly 
clay, with occasional strips of sand or loam on the banks of 
the few water-courses, or where the greund is slightly cleva- 
ted. The route of the Railroad, having been lately hewed 
through a dense wilderness, presents comparatively little til- 
lage ; though its proximity to Detroit, and the great advanta- 
ges afforded by the work for the transportation of timber, 
wood and produce, seem to have induced many settlers to 
make a beginning here. The principal crop is Indian corn, | 
which looks indifferently well, though quite backward. Of 
wheat, there is little, and that quite ordinary. Outs are 
abundant ; potatoes middling; grass but little grown; fruit- 
trees hardly yet thought of. 

Some twenty-five miles from Detroit, the Railroad enters 





the County of Washtenaw, well known as the best settled | 
and most populous in the State. About the same time, it 

emerges from the bottom land and forest, and traverses the | 
‘Oak Openings,’ so called, which hence extend westward, | 
with occasional interruptions by prairies and forests, (the lat- | 
ter chiefly in the vicinity of water-courses, the former not | 
commencing till some fifty miles farther west,) nearly across | 
the State. These ‘Oak Openings’ are naturally covered with 

an irregular and thinly-scattered growth of white oak, (or in | 
some places of burr oak,) growing to a moderate hight and 
size, with an undergrowth of oak bushes, hazel, grass, &c.. 
This land is usually subdued by girdling the trees, cutting | 
and burning the bushes, then breaking up the soil with a 
plough and four or five yoke of oxen, and sowing wheat. This | 
is a little, and but a little, easier than the average of forest | 
clearing; but the difference I judge to be fully counterbal- | 
anced by the protracted stubbornness of the ‘ openings,’ and | 
the difficulty of eradicating the bushes. I think three years 
are required for this purpose. On the prairies, where there | 
are no bushes, the task of breaking up and subduing the soil 

must be easier. 


Washtenaw County, on all its principal roads, would seem 
to be pretty well settled ; though there is doubtless much un-' 
improved land in other portions of it. The soil is usually, 
strong and good, though not remarkably so. The inhabit- | 
ants appear to be generally well off and contented, and land 
commands a good price. 


The County is traversed through its whole length by the | 
Huron River, (of Michigan—no relation of its Ohio name- | 
sake,) running from South to North into the head of Lake | 
Erie. 


times. Ypsilanti is a young but busy and very thriving vil- | 
lage—larger than I expected to find it. Three milest her: 
is Lowell, a younger but promising village, aspiring to n an 
ufacturing importance; and seven miles farther up is A nn | 
Arbor. a village of some one thousand to fifteen hundred in- 
habitants, the County Seat, lately aspiring to be the State 
Capital. Here is located the richly-endowed University of | 
Michigan, for which the necessary buildings are now being 
erected. Ths edifices (of brick) erected for the dwellings of 
the Professors cost $7,000 each. The construction of the 
main building is deferred till the completion of the Central 
Railroad to this place, as there is no suitable stone to be ob- 
tained in the interior. The grading of the Railroad from 





This stream through Washtenaw is a pure and mod- || 
erately rapid one, furnishing motive power for a number of || 
flouring mills, &c. The principal villages of the County are || ing, and generally pretty well timbered. Some cherry, hick- 
found upon its banks. The first of these is Ypsilanti, near || ory, sycamore, basswood, &e. are occasionally interspersed 
the eastern border of the County, where the water-power is | wit! the more usual bottom land growth. In some places 
very considerable, the whole stream being used two or three | the soil appears quite rich; in others thin and poor. The 





Ypsilanti is now nearly completed, and it is thought that the 
rails will be laid down to Ann Arbor this fall; after which 
the State will take breath, and think a second time about the 
policy of running three Railroads across her whole extent, 
through the southern half of her territory. If the result of 
her cogitation be favorable, and the money can be borrowed, 
she will then go ahead again. 

The great staple of Washtenaw County is wheat; of which 
I regret to say that this year’s product will be light, beyond 
precedent. The fly has injured it; but the severe drought 
still more. From the middle of last summer up to this time, 
I am told that very little rain has fallen through all the inte- 
rior of this State; in some sections hardly any. The late 
sowed wheat did not get up at all last autumn ; and the growth 
is generally very thin. I think ten bushels per acre would be 
a large estimate for this County. The deficit must bear 
hardly upon its enterprising farmers, and upon all its inter- 
ests. Corn looks much better, but is very uneven; oats are 
short, but will yield tolerably; these are the staples of the 
County. Potatoes are seriously affected by the drought. 
There is very little grass, and few cattle but working cattle 
in this section. 


July 18.—Some twenty-five miles south-west of Ypsilanti, 
on the Chicago road, is the flourishing village of Clinton ; 
and five miles farther is Tecumseh—both in Lenawee County. 
The former contains about 1,000 inhabitants; the latter is 
much newer, and has a somewhat less population. Twelve 
years ago, the first white settler pitched his tent at Tecum- 
seh, when there were nut forty settlers between this point 
and Chicago. Now there is hardly a mile without a house, 
and many considerable towns. 

Ten miles south of Tecumseh is Adrian, the capital of 
Lenawee County; hardly so large a village as Ann Arbor. 
(There are two newspapers printed at Ann Arbor, one at 
Ypsilanti, one at Tecumseh, and two at Adrian.) The soil 
and general features of this County are not materially differ- 
ent from those of Washtenaw County ; but the crops are much 
better. Wheat is but middling; but it is thought, so large 
was the area sowed with it, that the product of Lenawee 
County will be greater than Inst year. But a still greater 
superficies was planted with corn, and this is generally ex- 
cellent, though now suffering severely from drought. The in- 
tense heat of the sun rolls it like a cigar. If there shall be 
rain within a few days, the harvest will be very great.—Oth- 
erwise, crops are much here as in Washtenaw. 

July 19.—From Adrian to Toledo on the Maumee, (thirty- 
three miles east,) a Railroad has been constructed by private 
enterprise, to intersect near Adrian the ‘Southern Railroad’ 
of Michigan, a work designed to stretch across the Peninsula 
from Monroe to some point on Lake Michigan near the mouth | 
of the St. Joseph. The little road was designed to tap the 
great one, and seduce its trade and travel to Toledo instead 
of Monroe. The idea is not a bad one—provided the State 
work is ever constructed. 


The passage from Adrian to Toledo, over the Railroad, is ; 
made in about three hours. The country, after crossing and | 
leaving a branch of the River Raisin a few miles east of Adri- ' 
an, is not dissimilar to that stretching from Detroit to near 
Ypsilanti, being a portion of the same belt of low and level 
bottom land, covered. with forest, which nearly surrounds 
Michigan on the Lakes. Some peculiar oak openings ave 
interspersed, but low and level instead of elevated and roll- 


water iz not to be commended, for drmking at any rate, and 
there are symptoms of fever and ague. For a lung distance 
the land is swampy, with hardly a clearing. The oak land 
seems better liked; much of it is cleared, and new indenta- 
tions are being made in what remains of it in forest. Corn 
through all this country is stout, and little injured by drought ; 
wheat is middling, but scarce; cattle, for the first time these 
two days, begin to appear in herds again, there being very 
few on the oak land. 

So much for the little I have seen of Michigan. They tell 
me it is not a fair sample of the whole; that the western and 
central portiens of the State are much finer, and that the 








wheat, as well as corn, is there generally very good, espe- 
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cially on the prairies, though not uninjured by drought. I 
presume this is so; but most of what I have seen will do very 
well to live in, and much of it seems fertile, especially about 
Clinton and Adrian. The greatest drawback on the whole is 
the comparative scarcity of living water. This is a defect 
very difficult to remedy, and must of itself prevent this from 
ever becoming a stock country. There is hardly water-power 
enough to grind the wheat which may be grown her@ggjet 
alone the corn. 

The few Michigan lakes which [ have seen do not capti- 
vate me. The water may be well enough, but there are more 
grass and mud than are desirable. They seem shallow, and 
some of them likely to dry up by degrees; but this is proba- 
bly a mistaken fancy. If every one of these little lakes fed a 
living stream, Michigan would be.a better State, even, than 
she is. Prosperity attend her! 





Ruope-Istanp.—A ‘ Liberal Whig’ Convention met at 
Providence on Saturday last, for the nomination of candidates 
for Congress. They concluded not to make the nominations 
then, but referred the matter to their State Executive Com- 
mittee, with full authority in the premises. . 


The steamships Great Western and British Queen left 
our wharves for England on Thursday the Ist inst.—the 
Great Western a little past J, and the British Queen about 
2 o’clock. The departure of the Queen only four days 
after her arrival (and one of these Sunday) is one of the 
most remarkable cases of despatch.on record. We under- 
stand that with every exertion her cargo from England was 
not unloaded till Wednesday, though a full complement 
were at work upon it day and night. Butshe had long been 
advertised to sail for England on the Ist inst. and her con- 
signees were determined that her passengers and the public 
should not be disappointed. She takes out a full cargo and 
103 passengers. The Great Western had 60 passengers 
and a full cargo. , 

It is estimated that $1,000,000 in Specie left our city fur 
Europe on the Ist. 

Hon. Henry Clay reached Syracuse on Thursday last, 
and was there welcomed by a large concourse of citizens, 
before whom, in reply to an address by Gen. Granger, he 
spoke at some length—as he had previously done at Seneca 
Falls, in reply to an address by Judge Bayard. He ar- 
rived at Oswego from Syracuse on Saturday afternoon, 
and left next morning in the steamboat United States for 
Ogdensburgh, on his trip through Lower Canada. We 
hear that he intends to be at Saratoga by the 8th inst. and 
leave soon on his return to Kentucky, where important 
business demands his attention eaily in September. 

The President left Albany on Weduesday morning for 
Schenectady and Saratoga. He is now at the Springs, 
where we believe he will remain some weeks. 





Hon. Wm. C. Rives, who has been expected at Sara 
toga, and who has once been reported already there, we 
now hear will not be abie to leave Virginia this season. 

Hon. John Forsyth, U. 8. Secretary of State, left Albany 
for Saratoga Springs on Wednesday last. 

Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary of War, has anived in 
this city on his way to Saratoga Springs, from which place, 
it is said, he will accompany the President on a tour of in- 
spection to the fortifications on the Northern frontier. 

Hon. John Quincy Adams has written a letter strongly 
reprobating the ‘ Fifteen Gallon Law’ of Massachusetts. 

Gen. Winfield Scolt returned to Buffalo on Sunday last, 
from Chicago, accompanied by Gen. Brady of Detroit. 
They await the arrival of the Secretary of, War. 

Hon. John Tyler, being lately on a visit to Louisville, 
(Ky.) was invited to partake of a public dinner, which he 
declined. 

“ The Jeffersonian” is the title of a new Whig paper 
just established at Pontiac, Mich. by J. D. Coleman. 

Gen. J. W. Pegram, the defeated Opp. candidate for 
Congress in Hon. F. E. Rives’ district, Va. has accepted 
an invitation of his political friends to partake of a public 
di ner. 

Judge William Smith has consented to be a candidate 
for reélection to the Alabama Legislature from Madison 
county. 
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John Erwin, for years a Whig Member of Assembly 
from Greene co. Ala. having declared himself opposed to 
a National Bank, has been dropped by a Whig meeting in 
the county, and thereupon taken up by the opposing party. 
He will probably be elected. 

(> The value of the property destroyed at Eastport, Maine, 
by the recent great fire at that place, is estimated by a com- 
mittee of citizens at $177,953; Insurance, $68,191; dead 
loss to the place, $109,762. 

[> The Saratoga Sentinel of Tuesday states the number 
of strangers at the Springs at 2,500 to 3,000. (This, of 
course, does not include the number at Ballston.) Every 
house is filled; hundreds arriving and departing each day. 





To Travelers and Emigrants.—lIt is not generally known 
that the new Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania have in- 
creased the tolls on the Public Works of that State about fifty 
per cent., thereby enhancing largely the cost of travel and 
transportation on those Works. For example, the price of 
passage from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh by packet boats and 
cars is $16 (formerly $10 or $12—the tolls being raised, we 
understand, from $3 to $6)—while the charge for board is 
likewise raised from $1 per day to $1 25 and $1 50. Emi- 
grants to the West can now be transported from New York 
to Detroit or even Cincinnati by way of the New-York Canal 
as cheap as to Pittsburgh by the Pennsylvania Works, or in 
any other way. Even from Philadelphia, the cheapest, quick- 
est and easiest route to Cleveland, Toledo, Michigan, North- 
ern Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, or Upper Canada, is that 
through the State of New York. A gentleman will ordinarily 
travel from Philadelphia via Utica, Niagara Falls and Buf- 
falo in about five days to Detroit, at an expense of $32 ; while 
to reach Detroit from Philadelphia by way of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canals and Railroads will require seven days, and cost 
about $35. Riding day and night from Chambersburgh to 
Pittsburgh will reduce the time one day, shunning the Canals 
altogether; but in any case the easiest and quickest route 
from Philadelphia to Detroit, Chicago, &c., is that through 
the State of New York; while from Luke Erie to New York 
or New England, or vice versa, the route through this State 
consumes fully one third less time and cash than that through 
Pennsylvania. We speak from 1ecent experience. Ought 
not these facts to be moe widely known? 





GOV. SEWARD AND THE COMMON COUNCIL. 

The following Correspondence—now rather out of date— 
has just been laid before the public. Having been the theme 
of some discussion in the party newspapers, while yet in man- 
uscript, a committee of the friends of the Governor solicited 
and obtained a copy for publication. We give it without 
comment: 

[Copy.] June 29, 1859. 

Str: The Committee of the Common Council of the City 
of New-York, appointed to make suitable arrangemcats for 
the reception of the President of the United States, respect- 
fully invite yourself and military family to participate with 
them and their fellow citizens in his reception, on the 2d July 
next, to meet this Committee at the City Hall, at 94 v’clock, 
A. M., to proceed on board the steamboat to meet him at Jer- 
sey City. (By order of the Committee ) 


TAO0s. G. TALMAGE, Chairman. 
To His Excellency Gov. Sewarp. 
-[Copy.] —_= Acnany, June 30, 1839. 

Str: I have this evening received your letter of yesterday, 
in which, as Chairman of a Committee of the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of New-York, you invite me to participate with 
the Common Council and their fellow citizens in the recep- 
tion of the President of the United States in thet city. 

I might perhaps be centent with declining to accept the 
invitation, upon the ground of other engagements and duties 
which will not permit me to be absent from this place. But 
as this would leave me liable to be misapprehended, I am 
obliged to add an explanation. I desire to do so without 
disrespect to the President, and with the highest respect for 
the Common Council. 

Should the chief magistrate of the Union favor the place 
of my residence with a visit, or should my duty call me into 
his vicinity, I should with cheerfulness and pleasure pay him 
all the respect called for by his public station or properly due 
from mine. Nor do I intend to say or imply that the aemon- 
strations of respect proposed by the Common Council are not 
justly due to him both in his public and personal character. 
I cannot consider the question of acceptance of the invitation 
tendered to me, without reference to the public station I have 
the honor to hold; nor can I have misunderstood my fellow 
citizens so much, as not to know that, whatever other cir- 
cumstances may have moved their favor toward me, every 





to receive during my life, has proceeded in some measure 
upon the ground of my avowed disapprobation of his politcal 
character and his public policy. By no means intending tu 
express a doubt of the sincerity of his motives, and entertain- 
ing, as is most just, entire confidence in the purity and disin- 
terestedness of the large body of my fellow citizens who ad- 
mire his character and approve his es, I cannot for- 
get, in deference to his elevated station, that, with a desire no 
less sincere than his to advance the best interests of the 
country, I have regarded his policy and measures as injurious 
to the macy nd and welfare of his native State, and that that 
State has honored me for maintaining these opinions. Nor 
can I forget that in carrying out the policy which has crowned, 
with imperishable honor the name of one who was his and 
my illustrious predecessor in the station assigned to me—a 
policy which is destined to extend the fame, enhance the 
wealth, exalt the condition, and immeasurably increase the 
happiness of the people of this State—the State administra- 
tion at every step encounters an uncompromising hostility, 
proceeding from that powerful administration of which the 
President of the United States is the chief.—While on the 
one hand the dictates of my judgement, and the conscientious 
desire to discharge faithfully my official obligations, enforce 
my adherence to that policy, and while on the other there ex- 
ists no ground to anticipate an abatement of that hostility, it 
is manifest that my relations to the President can undergo no 
change. It would at any time, and under any circumstances, 
be an extraordinary demonstration of respect on the part of 
the chief magistrate of this State toward any public function- 
ary, were he to leave his duties at the capital to receive such 
functionary in your city; and such a demonstration, while 
those relations exist, would afford evidence of inconsistency 
and insincerity. 

I could have wished, either that the invitation of the com- 
mittee had been informally made, or had been communicated 
to me on an earlier day, so that I might have advised its with- 
drawal; and thus the necessity for this explanation would 
have been avoided. But I cannot bring myself to regret that 
I am obliged to decline the invitation. Our republican insti- 
tutions can never be more safe than when the discussion of 
public measures, and of the character of public men, is so 
vigurous as to bring into the offices of the general and State 
governments, individuals whose relations prevent the possibil- 
ity of combination between them to perpetuate power confer- 
red only for the public good. 

I pray you to express to the Committee my acknowledge- 
ments for this mark of their attention, with the assurance of 
my sincere respect toward the Common Council, and my ar- 
dent desire for the prosperity of the City over which they 
preside, and whose welfare is identified with that of the State 
and the Union. Iam, very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 

Tnos. G. Tarmac, Esq. WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

Cli’n of the Committee of the Common Council, N.York. 


Mississippi Banks.—The Vicksburg Sentinel of the 15th 
instant, contains the following pleasing items of intelligence : 

Banks and Exchange.—The Commercial Bank of Natchez 
is now redeeming its six months’ post notes, due about the 
20th August, with specie. 

The Union Bank is redeeming her post notes, due 1st Au- 
gust, with specie, or checks on New Orleans at two per cent. 
premium. 

The Real Estate Bank of Hinds county is redeeming her 
post notes due, in silver, or paying out sovereigns at $5 25. 
The par value of the sovereign is only $4 90. 

The Hernando Railroad and Banking Company is draw- 
ing on New York at a low rate of premium, for her post notes. 

The Citizens’ Bank of Madison county is redeeming her 
five and ten dollar notes. 

The Commercial Bank of Columbusyhas, for weeks, re- 
sumed specie payment on all her issues. 








Pennsylvania Loans.—The State of Pennsylvania is now 
soliciting proposals for three loans, for the aggregate sum of 
$3,354,000, bearing an annual interest of five per cent. O 
this sum, $2,054,000 are for objects specified in the general 
Internal Improvement Act, which was approved by the Gov- 
ernor on the 19th inst. 





Lerge Verdicts —The Mayville Sentinel says, that at the 
late Circuit hela in that village, in the case of Peck vs. Mu- 
lock a verdict of $24,004 82 was rendered in favor of the 
plaintiff; and in the case of Lowry vs. Hall, a verdict of 
$11,500 24 was given for the plaintiff. 





The Virginia Springs.—A letter from the Editor of the 
Madisonian, written from the White Sulphur Springs, says: 
“The Springs are not now so fully attended by visiters as 
they were last year. At the Warm Springs there are about 
30, at the Hot perhaps 40, at the White Sulphur about 250, 
among whom are Langdon Cheves of South Carolina, Gov. 
Johnson and Judge Porter of Louisiana, Hon. John Robert- 
son of Virginia, and a variety of persons from every quarter 
of the United States. At the Red Sulphur there about 100 
visiters—at the Sweet Springs not more than 20 bourders.— 
The weather has been cool, blankets being necessary for the 
bed every night, and fires-sometimes, morning and evening. 


A National Anti-Slavery Convention assembled at Al- 
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Important From Cuina.—By the arrival at this port of 
the ship Omega, Capt. Hilbert, from Canton, whence she 
sailed on the 25th March, we have the important intelli- 
gence that the ports of China have been peremptorily 
closed, for an indefinite period, against all foreigners and 
foreign trade, on account of the iniquitous and corrupting 
traflic in Opium, which the merchants persisted in secretly 
abetting against the positive and repeated orders of the 
Government, but which the latter has fully determined on 
enforcing at every cost and hazard. To this end, an Im- 
perial Commissioner, Lin, has been sent from Pekin by the 
Emperor, clothed with fall powers, as Viceroy of Hoo- 
Kwang, vo take the most energetic steps for the suppres- 
sion of the banefual traffic in a drug which is impoverishing 
the country, debasing the morals, and destroving the health 
and physical energies of the Chinese. His Proclamation 
was issued on the 18th of March, and would fill nearly a 
column of our paper, narrating the mischiefs and crimi- 
nality of the Opium trade and the hypocrisy of the mer- 
chants, Chinese and foreign, in secretly fostering it, with a 
plainness, pomposity and Oriental quaintness, at once 
forcible and amusing. 

It seems that at first the merchants considered this one 
of the periodical tempests of the Government on this sub- 
ject, which would soon blow over; but they were quickly 
convinced of their mistake by the appearance, on the 22d, 
of a mandate, stopping entirely the foreign trade, and for- 
bidding any foreigner to leave Canton. The Omega barely 
got away with much difficulty. For further intelligence, 
we copy from the correspondence of the Journal of Com- 
merce : 

“ The next day an officer and a posse of soldiers entered 
the factory of Dent & Co., demanding Mr. Dent for his 
contumacy in not leaving the country at the orders of the 
Emperor. Mr. Dent not being present, Mr. Inglis went 
into the city with the officer, accompanied by Thom and 
Morrison as interpreters. Elliott sent around a circular, 
on the 23d, in Macao, stating that he had ordered the Eng- 
lish part of the Opium fleet back to Hongkong, in com- 
pany with the Larne sloop of war, and there to put them- 
selves in a state of defence. He left Macao for Canton the 
same evening, in order to demand passports for all British 
subjects to leave Canton, but we have not yet heard the 
result. Most of the Lintin fleet have been in Macao Roads 
for the last few days, and to-day the Opium in Macao is all 
reémbarked on board ship, as the Commissioner has threat- 
ened to search al] the houses in Macao for it. The port 
overnment has received orders to fit up a house for the 
ommissioner, and they are making ready the tavern on 
the Praya Grande, near the landing place, for his recep- 
tion. There are 20 war junks anchored in the roads. 

“The people in Macao are in great trouble, for if the 
Opium trade is cut off from the place, they have a sad 

rospect of starvation, or at least great misery, before then:. 

ut in the eradication of an evil of the magnitude of this 
trade we must expect much distress ; if the effect is healing 
the empire in a measure of a deadly evil, the distress bears 
but a small proportion to the good. It is estimated that 
there are a thousand chests in the place, and propert 
amounting to twenty millions on board ship, all of which 
it is expected must go to Singapore. Out of all evil our 
hope is that God will bring mach good to the empire; we 
may all be driven from Canton, to return again on a better 
footing, and an intercourse be commenced more likely to 
result in mutual advantage. We are all anxiously await- 
ing the result of the imprisonment of foreigners in Canton, 
and the summoning of Mr. Inglis into the city.” 





War among the Cherokees.—By the Boonville Emi- 
grant of the 1Jth inst. we have the following unpleasant 
intelligence from the Cherokee Nation, and from the allu- 
sion to the beef contract, we presume it may be relied 
upon. It is supposed the information comes through the 
contractor. 

“We ure informed by a gentlemen directly from Arkan- 
sas, that a war is now raging among the Cherokees. 

It appears that difficulties and dissensions, originating in 
an unwillingness on the part of Ross and others to submit 
to the terms of the treaty by which they ceded ‘to the 
United States the territory formerly occupied by them, 
had resolved the nation into two parties, styled te Ross 
party and the Ridge party, each contending for tne ascen- 
dency. ‘The followers of Bushy-head, as he is called, may, 
we presume, be called a third party. This latter individual 
however, has hitherto acted rather in the character of pa- 
cificator, and has employed himself in efforts to effect a 
reconciliation. 
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the Ross party resolved to destroy all the chieftains belong- 
irig to the Ridge party, appointing for the execution of 
this purpose a Committee of forty individuals to each of 
said chiefs. ‘They succeeded in Guonpishins their bloody 
design, in every instance but one. One single chief [his 
name forgotten] happened not to be athome. He rallied 
the Ridge party, and on the 28th June, marched upon the 

- Ross party; a battle ensued, which resulted in a loss on 
both sides, variously estimated at from forty to seventy 
lives. Ross was among the slain. Now that Ridge and 
Ross are both dead, it is hoped and believed by many, that 
Bushy-head, by his great popularity with his tribe, will yet 
succeed in effecting a reconciliation between the parties. 
The Cherokees refuse to receive the beef which the con- 
tracting agent was furnishing them; and have threatened 
to take his life, unless he pay them the money.” 





From Froripa.—A letter from East Florida states, as we 
learn from. the Tallahassee Floridian, that Sam Jones had 
come in at Fort Lauderdale with 300 warriors, and gone into 
the district of country assigned them in Gen. Macomb’s 

. It is stated, however, that he considers he has a fee 
simple title to the country, and will not remove west. The 
express who brought the letter stated that Sam Jones says 
his is the only tribe that will make peace, and that there are 
many hostile warriors in the country. If so, there is little 
prospect of the war being closed. _ 

In confirmation of the above, a gentleman who resides on 
the Ocilla frontier, and who is well acquainted with the coun- 
try, having acted for a long time as guide to the traops, states 
that there are more Indian signs west of the Ocilla, at pre- 
sent, than he has seen at any time during the war. 


IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 

Santa Anna superseded in the Mexican Presidential chair 
by General Bravo.—We were put in possession of this un- 
expected piece of intelligence yesterday by Captain Cottrell, 
of the schooner Essex, from Metamoras, which place he left 
on the 10th inst. That the present Mexican rulers are capa- 
ble of effecting many strange deeds, we are always prepared 
to belicve, but that Bravo, with infinitely less talents and ce- 
lebrity, should be elected, or chosen for a situation, of which, 
as it appears, his master was deemed unworthy, is a matter 
that seems to require more confirmation. The Essex’s mani- 
fest, shown to us by Capt. Cottrell, bears an endorsement to 
this effect—‘ On the 7th inst. an express courier arrived here 
from Mexico, stating that Santa Anna was driven from the 
presidential chair, and General Bravo elected to fill the va- 





Of the correctness of this statement, Capt. Cottrell, enter- 
tained no suspicion ; and when we take intoconsideration the 
well known fact, that the present race of Mexicans hardly re- 
cognise any principle of action but the tumultuous incentives 
of unbridled licentiousness, the news may not wear so apo- 
cryphal a feature. 

perals Lemus and Canalizo are negotiating about mak- 
ing . The former is encamped at Monteroy, and the 
latter at Saltillo. Bustamente is yet in Tampico. 

Metamoras, we need not say, is still in the possession of 
the government; the rumour of its being captured by the 
Federalists turns out to have been without foundation. The 
most remote idea is not entertained of attacking Texas. 

[New-Orleans Bullettin. 


Fatal Rencontre.—A man named Greene M. Musslewhite 
was shot in Milledgeville, Ga., on the 13th inst., by John L. 
Ragsdale, ‘and died in a few minutes afterward. A coroner's 
inquest was held, which rendered a verdict “ that the deceased 
was killed by the discharge of a double-barreled gun, by 
‘John L. Ragsdale, in self-defence.” Mr. R. immediately de- 
‘livered himself up, and was bound over to appear at court, 
in a bond of $1,000, and two securities for the like amount. 








(> The Philadelphia Savings Company and the Schayl- 
kill Savings Institution, have, as we learn, stopped pay- 
ment. The stoppage of the former may to a certain extent 
be considered as partial. ‘The depositors have been paid 
in full, and the institution has met engagements on its Post 
Notes or Certificates, where the parties who procured them 
have been unable to meet them, to the amount of $100,000. 
They have now refused to redeem any more where the 

arties for whom they issued fail to redeem them; 
a where funds are prévided to meet them, they are im. 
smediately paid over to the holders of the certificates. We 
learn that in some ipstances the holders of certificates have 
cancelled them, tg@ing in lieu of them the collaterals on 
which they were issued. Weare further informed that all 
the certificates still in circuiation, which come due after 
this day, may be regarded as safe—the Directors believing 
the collaterals on which they were issued quite ample tc 
redeem them. We make this statement with no view to 
‘make the worse appear the better,” but simply as we 
were informed by a gentleman in whose sources of infor- 
ination we have confidence, not vouching of our personal 
knowledge for any thing. Of the sto 2 of the latter we 
have heard no particulars. _[ Phil. N. Amer—Friday. 
> We regret to learn that the wheat crop is somewhat 
injured by rust in this vicinity ; seriously, it is said, in some 
places. [ Buffalo Com. Adv, 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The long-expected steamship British QuEEN, Lieutenant 
Roberts, Commander, came into our harbor at an early hour 
on Sunday morning, after a passage of fifteen days and a half 
from Portsmouth, whence she steamed at 124 o’clock P. M. of 
the 12thinst. By this arrival, we have intelligence six days 
later than by the Great Western. 

The news is commercially unfavorable, and otherwise of 
little importance. Cotton had declined § farther since the 
departure of the Great Western, and there was no improve- 
ment in Stocks, nor in Money matters generally. The An- 
nual Statement of the Finances was made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the Sth. It is not very favorable. The 
estimate of Revenue for the last year was £47,271,803; act- 
ual Receipts, £ 47,838,818, being an excess. The estimate 
of Expenditures was £47,477,808; the actual Expenditures 
£48,963,440, being a still larger excess. (This excess has 
been occasioned by the heavy disbursements for military pur- 
poses in Canada.) The estimates for the current year are— 
Income, £48,128.000; Expenditure, £ 47,988,000; excess of 
Revenue, £120,000. Of the Annuai Expenditures of the 
British Government, amounting to about $225,000,000, no 
less than $140,000,000 are required to defray the interest of 
the National Debt. 

With regard to the much-desired Reduction of Postage, 
the Chancellor holds himself ready to codperate in its behalf, 
if Parliament will give a pledge to impose a tax somewhere 
else to make up the deficiency in the Revenue, should any 
occur. He concluded by moving a resolution— 

“That it is expedient to reduce the Postage charged on 
letters to one uniform rate of one penny, charged upon every 
letter of'a weight to be hereafter fixed by law; parliamentary 
privileges of franking being abolished, and official franking 
strictly regulated; this House pledging itself, at the same 
time, to make good any deficiency of revenue which may be 
occasioned by such an alteration in the rates of the existing 
duties.” 

Very little of interest has occurred in Parlianent. The 
Jamaica Bill, as amended by the Lords, has been edopted by 
the Commons, and become a law. The Canada Bill was un- 
der debate on the evening of the 11th. Lord Palmerston is 
about to introduce a bill for the more effectual suppression of 
the Slave Trade. Mr. Hume on the 8th offered resolutions 
for an inquiry into alleged mismanagement of the Bank’ of 
England. Rejected: 93 to 26. 

State of Birmingham.—The correspondent of the Times 
says that the town was quieted on the Monday after the 
riot, by the police alone, and without a resort to the mili- 
tary for active aid. On the following day one of the in- 
spectors of police arrived from Carlisle, having one George 

ulian Harvey in his custody, one of the delegates, who 
had fled so soon as he conceived there was any danger of 
coming to blows. 

A currier and his wife had been apprehended, charged 
with threatening to stab the police : 

The injured policemen were said to be duing well, and 
the town restored to its wonted quietude. 


France.—Paris, July 9.—The termination of the trial 
of the Paris prisoners by the Court of Peers on Monday 
evening, is the @nly intelligence of any interest in the 
Paris journals of ‘Tuesday. The President announced 
that ou Wednesday their Lordships would meet to pro- 
nounce sentence, so that the fate of the accused was not 
known. Barbes, Martin Bernard, Nougues, Bonnet, 
Roudil, Guilbert, Delsade, Mialon, Austin, Lemiere, Walch, 
Fhilippet, Dugast, Longuet, Martin, Marescal, Pierne and 
Gregoire are all found guilty of treason. 

The Capitole observes, that the government can, in less 
than 43 hours, collect, in the plain of St. Denis, an army 
of 100,000 men. Paris is occupied by 16 regiments. and 
28 more are quartered at Vendome, Melun, Versailles, 
Beauvias, Fontaineblean, St. Germaine, Compeigne, 
Meaux, Rambouiller, Orleans, Chartres, Rouen, Amiens, 
aud in the rural aistricts round the capital—in all, 44 regi- 
ments. 

The Chamber of Deputies on Monday passed by a large 
majority, the bill for granting a loan of 5,000,000 francs to 
complete the railroad between Paris and Marseilles, by the 
left bank of the Seine. 


Spain.— Bayonne, July 7th.—The Madrid Journals re- 
ceived are of the 2d inst. They bring advices from the 
frontier of the defeat of a division of the Carlists under 
Forcadell, near Lucena, on the 25th ult. The Christinos 
were commanded by Gen. Francisco Narvaez, who led the 
attack in person. Cabrera was reported to be present.— 
The Carlist cavalry were cut in pieces, and the rebels 
driven with great slaughter from all their positions around 








Alcora and Lucena. In imitation of Maroto, the Carhst 
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General Count D’Espagne has recently shot 20 Carlist 
officers for alleged treason. 


Grrmany.—Letters from the Hague, state that the mar- 

iage between the Prince of Orange and the Princess So- 

phia, of Wirtemberg, ‘is null, according to the laws of the 
country. 

Affairs of the East.—Letters were received in London 
from Constantinople, to the 19th of June. Despatches 
had arrived in the Turkish capital from Hafiz Pacha; in 
— that general claims the victory over some Egyptian 
cavalry. 

The Sultan’s health was mending. 

A decisive action was expected between Hafiz Pacha 
and Mehemet Ali, who had concentrated his forces at 
Kutaya, Angora, and Bagdad. 

Prince George, of Cambridge, and Puckler Muskau, 
were the reigning lions an Constantinople. 

The Turkish fleet was at Lampsacus on the 19th of June 
last—expected to sail the next day for Rhodes. It was, 
however, said that the English and French squadrons 
would be there to prevent fighting. 

Circassta.—The Augsburg Gazette, under date of Jassy, 
17th ult., contains accounts from Odessa of the operations of 
the Russian army in Circassia. A corps of 5,000 Russians 
had landed near Subezby, and immediately afterward given 
battle to 6,000 Circassians under the personal direction of 
Mr. Bell. The Circassians attacked the Russians with great 
impetuosity, but are stated, by these accounts, to have re- 
treated, after a sanguinary conflict of several hours. The 
Russians immediately commenced the construction of a new 
fort, and intend to construct, during this year’s campaign, 
three or four additional forts. 

Greece.—Letters from Athens of the 20th June state that 
Greece was perfectly quiet. The troops which were sent 
into Maina to put down insurrection, succeeded in five days, 
and, with the exception of a small body left there, have all 
returned to their different garrisons. 


Row at Constantinople—A Turk beaten by an Ameri- 
can.—June 19th —A scene occurred yesterday at the Ad- 
mirality which has produced much sensation among the 
Frank population ; the Chief of the Navy Board (Musta- 
pha Bey) having, during an interview with the Sultan’s 
ship-builder (Mr. Rhodes) used abusive language, which 
the feelings of an American could not put up with, the 
latter raised his pipe and broke it on the insolent Otto- 
man’s head. The circumstances of the case having been 
a the Sultan, every one is anxiouly awaiting his 
verdict. 








Lake Erie Steamboats.—We noticed early in June, an ar- 
ticle in one of the Buffalo papers, in which the public were 
congratulated on the conclusion of an arrangement between 
the proprietors of the several steamboats on Lake Erie, tend- 
ing to benefit all concerned, by ensuring greater uniformity of 
prices, regularity of departure, &c., on the part of those boats. 
We have since had some little acquaintance with the matter, 
but discovered no reason for public gratulation. The prices 
established by the combination for the entire distance from 
Buffalo to Detroit, ($8 cabin, $3 deck) are but reasonable, 
where good boats are provtded. But the inherent vice of the 
of the Trades’ Union principle or system is prominently de 
veloped in the business. While it is richly worth $8 to be 
taken to Detroit in 24 hours by a first-rate boat, like the Illi- 
nois or Cleveland, it is not worth half so much to wallow 
through in sixty huurs in one of the decrepit and paralytic 
apologies for a steamboat which are rather more plentiful 
than the former—yet the price is inflexibly the same. So in 
many other respects. Again: while the price for 300 miles 
is but $8, that for 40 miles is $2; and a passenger obliged 
to stop at three or four ports on his way up or down the Lake, 
will be required to pay $12 or $14 for the whole distance. 
‘They manage these things better in France.’ On the Hud- 
son, as On most steamb»at routes, passengers going one half 
or one fourth of the whole distance, are charged accordingly. 
A little addition for short distances is but reasonable, espe- 
cially where the landings are difficult; but the tariff of the 
combination on Lake Erie is in this respect exorbitant. 

We volunteer these remarks not merely because the con- 
ditions of travel on any of our great theroughfares are matters 
of interest, but because the press through the region bordering 
on Lake Erie has either eulogized the Steamboat Combina- 
tion or preserved a profound silence in regard to it. Holding 
that such combinations to regulate the prices—whether of 
produce, labor, or any thing else—are monopolizing, adverse 
to the public good and the spirit of our laws, and often op- 
pressive and unjust in their exactions, we shall not hesitate 
to declare our opposition to their character and their exist- 
ence. 
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* Our Thinking Cap. No. I. Gentle readers, we are in 
a brown study. We are thinking and thinking and thinking 
what words we can set down with this ‘grey goose-quill’ for 
your particular edification and delight during this glowing 
weather. Shall we criticise? We have not the heart to 
do it. All nature looks as fresh and young and beautiful, as 
when the first dawn shimmered over the skies of Eden. We 
can find fault with nothing, even in this fault-finding day.— 
“ But is criticism necessarily censure?” a sensible question, 
gentle readers, and we will sensibly reply. It is not;—criti- 
cism, true, genuine criticism may be praise, all praise. It 
seems to us, however, that we have exhausted the whole vo- 
cabulary of the language for words of commendation. This 
is ‘ beautiful;’ this is ‘excellent;’ this is ‘admirable ;’ this 
is ‘ magnificent’—have been said a thousand times and must, 
we suppose, be said a thousand times more in this, our long- 
cherished journal. Yet we grow tired of these terms. We 
long to say something which shall appear to your minds, like 
the face of Nature, fresh and new. Qh, if the mind had its 
seasons like the climate ! its Spring and Summer and Autumn 
and Winter; yes! even its Winter,—its fireside happiness, 
its indoor enjoyments, besides its hills and vales of snow and 
ice-locked rivulets and frozen seas. It is our fate to sigh for 
change. Monotony is like death. To the mind of an author 
it is ‘cold obstruction’s apathy.’ Thinking these thoughts, we 
Waive put on our ‘thinking-cap’ and go on thinking more in- 
tently. Like the countryman’s owl which he mistook for a 
parrot, we ‘keep up a terrible thinking!” What shall we 
write about? ‘ Descend oh, Muse!’’ Alas, in ‘these days 
of fact not fable’ it is of no use to invoke celestial aid. The 
gods and goddesses have deserted ‘high Olympus’ shady 
summit ;’ the sacred Nine have ‘ cleared out for good ;’—cock- 
ney tourists paddle in the fountain of Helicon, and jump with 
ease across the inspiring waters of theIlissus. Classic ground 
has become fallow ground—and, in a word, all the ancient 
trumpery, that used to furnish empty pates, is out of fashion. 
We have not even a Genius, such as used to come at the bid- 
ding of prince and peasant in regions cf Eastern story. The 
elves and fairies too have vanished. What would we not 
give for a ‘ wee bit brownie’ to come and do our work for us 
over night, as used to do it for the Scotch lassies, so that we 
might come into our study and find all our articles, notices, 
&c. for the week, nicely written and ready for the composi- 
tor! Alas! we are ourselves, now-a-days, our only helps— 
we look in vain for supernatural aid. Occasi@fially, however, 
the stars be thanked !—some kind, some dearly valued, some 
highly-gifted friend steps in and gives us the fruits of his more 
fertile brain. Here is one justcome! May the daylight reat 
upon him! Let us pause to read this translation from the 
German. It is well worth while; for it is the work of one 
of the most finished scholars and graceful poets in our land. 

SHIP AND BIRD. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF MULLER. 
The rivers rush into the sea, 
By castle and town they go; 


The winds behind them merrily 
Their noisy trumpets blow. 


The clouds are passing far and high, 
We little birds in them play, 

And every thing, that can sing and fly, 
Goes with us, and far away. 

I greet thee, bonny boat ?—Whither, oh whence, 
With the fluttering golden band ? 

‘I grect thee, little bird !'"—To the wide sea, 
I haste from the narrow land. 

‘ Full and swollen is every sail, 
I see'no longer a hill, 

I have trusted all to the sounding gale, 
And it will not let me stand still. 


‘ And wilt thou, little bird, go with us? 
Thou mayest stand on the mainmast tall, 
For full to sinking is my house 
With merry companions all.’ 
I need not and seek not company 
Bonny boat, I can sing all alone; 
For the mainmast tall too heavy am I, 
Bonny boat, I have wings of my own. 


High over the sails, high over the mast, 
Who shall gainsay me these joys? 

When thy merry companions are still at last, 
Thou shalt hear the sound of my voice. 


Who neither may rest, nor listen may, 
God bless them every one ! 

I dart away, in the bright blue day, 
And the golden fields of the sun. 


Thus do I sing my weary 
~— Sean. pn four Se, 
And this same song, through my whole life long, 
Neither Poet nor Printer may know. 

Now let us think a little about books, albeit we have no 
great space left. The new books have not been numerous.— 
We do not regret it ;—relief from reading is as great as any 
other kind of relief. ‘If any body doubts it, let him take up 
one of the last novels. Let him open the leaves of such 
things as “Charles Vincent” or *‘ Sidney Clifton” Talk 
about Animal Magnetism! One such ‘romance’ would put 
more people to sleep in half-an-hour, than all the manipula- 
tors, Colonel Stone ever dreamed of, could ina month! We 
recommend them to debilitated persons. Their soporific pro- 
perties are harmless, provided that some restorative is at 
hand, some more potent work of the same kind—say “ Jack 
the Giant-killer,” or **Old Dame Trot and her cat.”” But 
why have we mentioned such books at all? We begin to 
grow unaccountably drowsy. Oh, we made a mistake just 
now ; having taken off our ‘ thinking-cap’ for a moment’s rest, 
we put on a ‘night-cap’ instead. Wer our ‘ thinking- 
cap’ again and proceed. 

Our first thought is that this article is running the full length 
of its tether. Has any body read “‘ Hyperion?” Don’t be 
impatient, reader—wait till next week ; you will by that time 
have heard of it and we will tell you that “‘ Hyperion” is a 
romance by the author of “‘ Outre-Mer”’ and the most beautiful 
piece of statuesque composition, that has ever been seen in 
this country. Itis perfect. It is like a woman whom one 
loves and looks at, and wonders if in any possible respect, 
she could be made more absolutely excellent than she now 
seers. 








Combe’s Lecturese—We conclude in this paper the Lec- 
tures of Mr. Combe on Phrenology, as reported expressly for 
The New-Yorker by an experienced and approved reporter. 
That his task has been well performed, the hundreds who 
listened to the Course will testify ; of the Lectures themselves 
it were needless to speak. All believers in Phrenology as a 
system of Mental gnd Physiological Science will treasure 
them as a compend of convincing evidence and lucid argu- 
ment in support of the cause; while the sceptical or hostile 
will hardly regard with indifference a statement of the proofs 
on which Phrenology rests its claims to public favor, present- 
ed by its learned and most eminent advocate. Those who 
are simply inquirers after the truth in the premises, and who 
prefer to examine the evidence adduced by Phrenologists be- 
fore scouting their theory as chimerical and absurd, will find, 
if they have not already found, Mr. Combe’s familiar and 
easy style well calculated to facilitate their investigations. 

> A few complete sets of The New-Yorker containing the Lec- 


tures may still be obtained at this office.—Of the Folio for $1 ; Quar- 
to $1 25. 





American Institute-—Twelve years ago, this association 
commenced its Annual Fairs, and they have been continued 
without intermission from year to year. They are intended 
to give a compressed view if the condition and progress of 
production in all the occupations of society, and to stimulate 
improvement. The interest which this class of exhibitions 
has since excited, has surpassed that of any other ever wit- 
nessed in our country, because all who ho'd in estimation our 
industry and our advancement in the useful arts, have an op- 
portunity to participate. The Anniversary of tke Institute, 
calls together a greater number of our fellow-citizens, than 
any other in our country. This is as it should be. Let it be 
rendered emphatically a National Jubilee. No American 
can look upon the grand display without exultation. Taking 
iuto consideration the short period since we became a nation, 
and the disadvantages we have contended against, the world 
cannot afford an instance that will at all compare with our 
advances in art and industry. 

The interest taken in Agriculture, should endear this in- 
stitution to the great farming interest. The board of Agri- 
cuiture recently organized by this Institute, is composed of 
men who are calculated, located as they are, to be of incalcu- 
lable advantage. Whatever is new and useful will naturally 





a 
We hope to see this one of the most efficient Agricultural bo 

dies in the world. The means within its reach give it the 
power. 

The extra accommodations for cloths are very proper.— 
The manufacture of woollens has a bearing on Agriculture. 
A steady demand for wool at our factories will be sure to mul- 
tiply our flocks of sheep, and improve their fleeces. We ne 

ver can find such a market abroad. The time has come when 
it is imperatively our interest to fabricate ourselves, our ne- 
cessary clothing. There is a sufficiency of material and 
skill in our country, and why protract our dependence for this 
article on England? (For further particulars in relation to 
coming Fair, see advertisement.) 


The Literary Examiner and Western Monthly Review. 
—Such is the title of a new original Magazine, published at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. by Wm. H. Whitney & Co. of which the first 
and second Nos. are before us. Each number contains eighty 
large double-col tavo pages of prose and verse, ‘ blend- 
ing the useful with the sweet,’ in judicious and satisfactory 
proportions. The Magazine is a good one; and the fact that 
its Editors are E. Burke Fisher and Wm. H. Burleigh—the 
former well known to our readers as formerly associated in 
the conduct of the New-Yorker, and the latter long a prized 
and vigorous contributor to our columnsas ‘ V. G. A.’—leads 
us ardently to hope (we can only hope) for its success. In 
the numbers before us there are articles on ‘Oregon Territory’ 
(by the senior Editor) and ‘Iowa Territory,’ which will be 
perused with gratified interest. Inthe poetic department, 
we remark some capital Sonnets, which from internal evi- 
dence we confidently attribute to the Junior Editor. Terms, 
$5 per annum. 


Hunt's Merchant's Magazine and Commercial Review. 
—Two numbers of this long-promised work have been issucd 
—the second appearing punctually on the Ist inst. We state 
with equal confidence and pleasure that these issues fully sat- 
isfy the expectations of those who have taken an interest in 
the establishment of a Magazine exclusively devoted to the 
interests of Commerce. The second number contains origi- 
nal essays on ‘The Commercial Rights of Neutral Nations,’ 
by William Kent, Esq. of this city; on ‘The Theory of Mo- 
ney and Banks,’ by Charles F. Adams, Esq. of Boston; and 
* The Principles of Copartnership,’ by Daniel Lord, jay. Esq. 
Beside these, there are a number of minor essays, Mstorical 
and biographical, several Reports of Mercantile Law Casee, 
with twenty-four pages of statistics of French and Scotch 
Banks, National Debts of Europe and State Debts of the 
United States; Steam and General Navigation; Commerce 
of the United States, of New-York, Pennsylvania, New-Or- 
leans and Boston; Mereantile Miscellanies, &c. If it be de- 
sirable to sustain a Commercial Magazine of high character, 
it must be that Mr. Hunt’s enterprise will succeed. We 
could hardly suggest an improvement in the second number. 


A Treatise on the Eye, by William Clay Wallace, Ocu- 
list.—(S. Colman, 8 Astor House.)—-This is the production 
of a gentleman who has been assiduous in his researches into 
the structure and functions of the eye, and whose preparo- 
tions, sent from this city to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, received, from Sir John Herschel 
and Sir David Brewster, great commendation, as being de- 
monstrative of facts connected with the physiology of vision 
bighly curious and interesting, as well as in many respects 
new. The work is neatly got up, contains fifty-five illustra- 
tions on wood, and is, in its style, adapted to general readers. 


United States’ Historical and Statistical Index.—This is 
a very excellent exhibit, in a comprehensive tabular form, of 
the most important Statistics of the several States of the Un- 
ion—showing at a glance their respective Population, Extent, . 
Militia, time of holding Elections, Qualifications of Voters, 
&c. &c. It is fairly executed, on a sheet of some four feet 
by three, and will be found useful for immediate information 
and for frequent reference. If a copy of it were hung up in 
every school, and scholars required to answer a few questions 
based upon it, a fund of valuable instruction would be drawn 
from it—cf needful knowledge in which our young men are too 
frequently and generally deficient. (William S. Dillingham, 
compiler and publisher. ) 




















Gen. Macomb has been presented, by the Grand Jury of 





find its way to New-York—the great focug of the Union.— 








Tallahasse, Florida, as a nuisance ! 
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Mitchell's School Geo yy — W e believe this is a new 
Geography; we are sure it-igfi gebd ane. The preliminary 
chapter on Geographical Definitions, is excellent. By it, 
yewng scholars’are first taught the import of all Geographical 
terms—not merely by words but by pictorial representation; 
so that when they come to read of Guntinents, Seas, Rivers, 
Lakes, Straits, Capes, &c. they know preciscly the meaning 
that the words are intended to convey. This is far more ne- 
cessary, in a majority of cases, than parents, or even teachers, 
are apt to believe. The Maps and Illustrations of this work 
are decidedly good—the latter especiully. Wecommend the 
work to the attention of teachers universally. (By S. Augus- 


tus Mitghell. Published by Thomas Cowperthwait, & Co., 
Phi New-York: Collins, Keese & Co.) 





. 

My. N. P. Willis, Associate Editor of ‘ The Corsair,’ is 
writing » series of Letters from England for the columns 
of that journal. The numerous admirers of Mr. Willis’s 
sparkling and graceful style, with all who lnxuriate iu pen- 
cillings of the aristocratic and fashionable world, will find 
them pleasant reading. 


A Tornado passed over a portion of Connecticut on 
Wednesday, doing much damage in New Haven and Hart- 
ford Counties. Among the buildings thrown down at 
New Haven was tffé African Church. 


> The Florida folks have found the Seminole War so 
profitable that they are determined not tv give it up. 


Money Found.—The trunk of a passenger in the John 
Bull steamer, at the time she was lost, has been found 
among the machinery, and £2,900 in bank netes, which it 
contained, were found to be uninjured. 


Louis Philippe has given the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor to M. Daguerre, whom the French claim as inven- 
tor of the photogentic art, or the art of producing accurate 
copies of objects, by the chemical action of light. 


Hon. Jesse Buel, Editor of the Cultivator, Albany, will 
deliver an Address before the Agricultural Society of 
Princeton, N. J. next Saturday. 

Noble Liberality.—The inhabitants of St. John, N B 
have transmitted to Eastport, Me. $1000 for the relief of 
the suffrs by the late disastrous fire in that place. Sach 
a donation from atown no larger than St. John, would 
have been liberal‘under any circumstances; but when we 
take into view the semi hostile relations which so recently 
existed between the two people, (New Brunswick and 
Maine,) and the unsettled controversy still remaining, we 
confess there is something in this act of the citizens of St. 
John which strikes us as truly magnanimous. 


Utica and Syracuse Railroad.—The travel upon this 
road equals the utmost expectations of its friends and pro- 
jectors ; and the receipts so far, exceed the estimates of the 
company. From the opening of the road on the 3d inst. to 
the 27th (24 days) the average receipts have been upward 
of $800 per day ; and the aggregate for the 24 days, $19 
341 97—an income of about $24,000 for the m . That 
this road will be one of the most profitable in the United 
States, as it is certainly one of the most useful and well 

, we do not doubt. It is under the direction of 
very competent officers and an efficient company. 
[Albany Argus. 


‘ All Bagage al the risk of the Owner.—This notice 
which is generally & conspicuously appended to steamboat, 
1ailroad and post-coach advertisements, does not release 
the proprietors from responsibility. People not unfrequent- 
ly lose their bagzage while traveling, and when they make 
application for redress to coach, suited or steamboat pro- 
prietors, are referred to the notice we have quoted, and 
thinking they have no remedy, quietly put up with their 
losses. It should be generally known that, according to re- 
peated decision of our courts, all common carriers are 
answerable for the baggage of passengers; that they are 
regarded as insurers, and must answer for any loss not oc- 
casioned by theatct of God, or the public enemies. 








Instruction to Postmasters.—The following is an extract 
of a letter from the Postmaster General, recently addressed 
to the Postmaster at Newport, R. I. to which we wish to 
call the attention of our subscribers : 

“‘ Postmasters may enclose the money in a letter to the 
publisher of a newspaper, to pay the subscription of a third 

rson and frank the letter if written by himeelf, but if the 
etter be written by any other pexson, the Postmaster cannot 





frank it,” 


THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION.—No. V. 
To the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary of War : 

Str—In reviewing your official proceedings in fitting out 
the South Sea Expedition, I now find myself at a point where 
your insincerity and double dealing place you before your 
country in a light which would, to a sensitive mind, be still 
more humiliating than any in which you have yet been exhi- 
bited. I refer to the injury and degradation which, notwith- 
standing your hollow pretensions of patronage and favor, you 
have sought to inflict upon the cause of science. I feel, sir, 
in its full weight, the responsibility attached to the use of 
such language, and that I can only escape censure myself by 
bringing the charge home to you—by fixing upon you a mark, 
indelible while you live, and which may be among the few 
things bearing witness to posterity that you have been. You 
are ambitious; so was the Theban who fired the temple of Ephe- 
sus, with the hope of making his name immortal. He was 
successful; and you may perchance be rewarded with similar 
post mortem honors for your wilful, deliberate, unprovoked 
attack on the science of your country, in your final arrange- 
ments for despatching the Expedition. 

An able corps of savans had been organized long before 
you had part or lot in the affair. Men whose zeal fur science 
had patiently withstood the ill usage of your predecessor, and 
whose attainments, and competence to fill the several depart- 
ments allotted to them, were unquestioned and unquestiona- 
ble, stood ready to set forth at the briefest warting. Your 
proclamation had told the world that the” Expedition was 
‘altogether scientific ;’—that in scientific objects its ‘naval 
character’ had been merged. There can be no mistake hese; 
because it is on this very ground that you seek to justify the 
outrage committed on the feelings of the*Service by the #e- 
lection of a favorite, in violation of law, and in violation, too, 
of the published regulations of the Navy Department, signed 
by the Commissioners and approved by the Hon. Mahlon Dick- 
erson, Secretary of the Navy, before you were invested with 
a portion of his authority ! 

Sir, after your proclamation had scen the light, considera- 
ble interest was felt, and no little curiosity evinced to witness 
the final movement on your part toward rendering the scicn- 
tific organization of the Expedition more efficient. Was it 
your policy to be somewhat more liberal, not to say just, to 
the members of the scientific corps?) Was their number to 
be increased? By what new arrangement was the enterprise 
to be rendered more scientific in chara than it had been, 
when you deemed the rank of Post Captain indispensable to 
the command? Is it possible that all this pretension was 
made on your part for the mean purpose of misleading the 
public mind—of concealing from public view the litéleness— 
to use a mild term—of the course resolved upon? Truly, 
you must have held the public judgement in supreme con- 
tempt to ee it could be blinded by sush a gossamer sub- 
terfuge. If 1 were your personal enemy, I could wish you no 
severer moral punishment than to live under the judgement 
which the science and intelligence of the country has passed 
upon you. Knowing, as I well do, your vain wish to be re- 
garded asa man of science; knowing, too, your solicitude 
that certain of your own acts should not be fathered upon you, 
I feel myself, in charity, bound to tell you, that while I am 
aware of all you did—have day and hour for some of your 
precious high-minded consultations, and know even the secret 
springs of your contemptible activn, I will not, under present 
circumstances, disgust the public by an exposure of them. 
No, sir; these matters I will leave untouched, conscious that 
in so doing I shall merit and doubtless receive your grateful, 
though secret thanks. Matters of record and of public noto- 
riety are all that I shall have occasion to revert to. These 
will afford infinitely more topics for remark than I have time 
ur inclination to dwell upon. But this is digression. 

Your Lieutenant Commodore wus now fairly installed in 
the command—an honor which, with a most unaccountable 
prescience, he had stated, some siz months before, might pos- 
sibly befall him; nay, that such an event might occur without 
even surprising him. Admirable prophet! Officers of the 
Navy were now no longer permitted to complain of the wrong 
which had been done them. The name and authority of the 
President were used to silence all murmurs. The paramount 
tight of your Commander to overleap the heads of Post Cap- 
tains was no longer to be regarded as an open question. 
Great pains were now taken to hide your plans and inten- 
tions; Congress was slill in session! You feared the true 
friends of the Expedition in that body as well as oud of it. 
Do you recollect ceitain matters relating to the rank of your 
juvenile Commander, which were to be arranged after the 
Senate adjourned? I hope I may live to see the day when 
the Head of a Department, or of the nation, would be, if not 
impeached, at least execrated frum one extremity of the 
Union to the other, for daring to do, afier the adjournment of 
the Senate, any act to which the sanction of that assembly 
could not have been obtained. 

But let this pass. Little by little your designs became ap- 
parent. It was soon ascertained that your young sea officer 
was clothed with more summary powers than had been con- 
ferred upon Commodore Jones, or offered to any Post Cap- 
tain with whom you had trifled and feigned to treat. You 
know, sir, that I here state anundemable fact. Your prolegé 
was, moreover, your accredited organ, representing your feel- 
ings and doing your behesis. He seemed to be clothed with 


mitted to Mr. Van Buren, and not only approved 
endorsed by you. Unfortunately, howeyer, you ha 
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absolute authority; spoke freely of his plans cred By hi be 


while on the one hand you told tHe country, in your procla- 
mation, the Expedition was ‘ altogether scientific,’ he declared 
his intention to make it entirely naval in point of fact; but 
that, as he could ‘not draft a scientific corps. from the Navy; 
a portion of its present members would be retained, and the 
remainder dismissed under the pretence thet they cquid not 
be accommodated in the reduced squadron! ‘ 
Let it be distinctly understood, that while I speak of the 
views of your Lieutenant, I only do so to redch yoyr own. [ 
do not deal with the instrument ; I bave larger game in chase. 
You are the responsible man, and to you I address myself. 
Your Lieutenant, in assuming to speak of his plans and his 
opinions, misled no one, becatse no one believed that he had 
any other plans or purposes save such as you had suggested 
or as he supposed would please you, though the reeorded 
correspondence between you would no doubt lead to a differ- 
ent conclusion. There are many things, hewever, which no 
revised record can change. For instance, no prepared docu- 
ment can controvert the palpable fact-that you had added to 
the naval force of the Expedition, while the wholé country 
was led to believe that a reduction of one, Imlf had taken 
place. Yes, sir, you made additions to the naval force of thes 
Expedition under one of taking aWay its naval tharacter, 
and you sanctioned the reduction of the scientific corps one 
half in order to make the enterprize ‘altogether scientific !’ 
This logic savors somewhat of the Dogberry school. You 
seem moreover to have been wholly incompetent to appregiate 
the objects of the scientihc corps, and the vastness of the Beld 
in which its labors were to be performed, or if you were 


> 


sinned against the light. Choose which horn of the dilemma 
you please, I will fasten you on one of them, and as a céunter- 
balance you may hang your predecessor and your Lieutenant 
Commodore on the other. You are entitled to some dis- 
tinction, inasmuch as your wisdom and learning has had no 
parallel since the.three wise men of Gotham went to sea im 
a bowl.. _ wie 
Sir, under date January 1, 1838, Citizen had occasion to 
address a letter to your predecessor, in which he gave a plain 
statement of the organization of the corps ere your icine 
hand had passed over ig. That organization was approved, 
by the late President and the science of, the country. The 
division of labors among its several members Was there set 
forth. How dared you interfere with those arrangements 
yw they had been completed? What excuse have you to 


to insult the country by asserting that there Was no room in 
your tncreased instead of diminished squadron for the mem- 
bers you rudely struck from the list after they had prepared 
under the plighted faith of the Government to join the Expe- 
dition and were reafly to set sail? ‘Was the calibre of your 
mind only adapted tg the little work of carrying out the puer 
ile but pone me of the Hgn. Mahlon Dickerson, and 
were you thgrefore*incapable of, acting in a noble and gener- 
ous spirit, as the friend of science alivé to thé true honor of 
the Expedition and the true glory of your country?) When 
and where did you learn that even with the sanction of the 
Executive you could be justified before the science of the 
country in lopping off the important departments of Entomol- 
ogy and Crustaceology or that they could properly be thrown 
upon the Zoologists, who were already burthened with more 
than they could perform? Comparative Anatumy and Phil- 
olugy, being matters of no account with you or your Lieuten- 
ant Commodore, were summarily erased from the list of sci- 
entific inquiry, and this, be it borne in mind, was in an expe- 
dition changed from a naval to a scientificcharacter, on which 
ground alone this erudite and philosophic officer had been 
thrust into the command. Superb consistency! The text 
and commentary assimmilate like oil and water! 


or Physical Science, the world-embracing labors of which the 
great AraGo would have d with dest diffidence, 
was struck off from the list, because Lieutenant Wilkes, your 

der, fancied—Heaven moderate the young gentle- 
man’s vanity !—that he was competent to take thesmatter in 
hand, in addittion to the other duties devolved upon him!!! 
To the vanity of this universal genius—-this second addition of 
the admirable Crichton—you sacrificed the interest, the honor, 
the science of the Country. 

The assistant Zoological Draughtsmen and Landscape and 
Portrait painters, were trifles in your estimation not worth a 
thought, and though like the others, provided at the public 
expense, were sent to the right about. 

What'l have here stated as fact, not one word of which 
can be controverted or shaken, is sufficient, one would imagine, 
to place you in an attitude not very enviable before the science 
of your country. I think, furthermore, that you are fairly 
fixed upon one of the horns of the dilemma tendered for your 
choice, but as I mean to bind you to it for the remainder of 
your life I shall resume the subject in my next. Inthe mean 
time, I am, very respectfully, your fellow CITIZEN. 


X> Flour at Cincinnati, on the 24th ult. $4 31; wheat 




















75 cents per bushel. : 


him, but ~ 
not suffir®)._ 
ciently impressed on your agent the importance of making » 
his story tally with your own. They did not doye-tail; for * 


But this is not all. The department of Natural Philosophy , 
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so incompetent you have shamefully neglected your duty,4nd . 


offer for having done so? Will you again have the temerity * 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





‘ ~ THE SONS OF MURAT. 
“The CG of Lipona, Ex-Queen of Naples, has ap- 
painted Joachim Murat, son of Lucien Bonaparte, her residu- 
ary legatee, ard has left to him every thing left to her by the 
ror Napoleon—his sword, bed, portrait, &c. The Will 
directs that he shall be educated and live in France. Her 
daughters, Letitia end Louisa, (Countess of Pepoli and Ras- 
poni) will reczive what the law accords them, and the two 
sons will, retain every thing that will remind them of their 
brave and heroic sire. We see it stated that these young 
men reside in this country—in what part, we are not told— 
and are practising as barristers. Their absence from their 
mother is said to have greatly increased the anguish of her 
last moments.” {Evening Transcript. 

The two sons of Murat referred to in the above paragraph 
are Achille and Lucien. Achille, the eldest son, was on 
board the frigate in which his father sailed on that desperate 
ond fatal expedition to recover the throne of Naples. At 
that time he was some ten or twelve years old. Subscquent- 
ly he passed several years in Austria, and on coming of age, 
emigrated to the United States. He purchased a plantation 
near St. Augustine, in Florida, devoted himself to the study 
of the law, and was admitted to practice as an attorney and 
counsellor. . . 

About the year 1825, the Seminoles, who at that time oc- 
cupied what.is known as Middle Florida, were induced to 

their lands, and to retire southward into the peninsula, 
Murat, in company with his friend, Colonel Gadsden, of 
Sofith Carolina, was one of the first adventurers who explor- 
ed the country thus ceded. They built a hut in the midst of 
the wilderness, and employed + Ser te in land hunting, 
that is, in seeking out fertile tracts which might be purchased 
to advantage. These gentlemen entered plantations some 
fifteen or twenty miles west of Tallahassee. Murat called his 
plantation Lipona, the title assumed by his mother, which is 
formed from Napoli, the Italian of Naples, by reading the 
syllables backward. 

Among the Freneh and other foreign settlers in that vicin- 
ity, Murat commonly went by the title of the prince, though 
the state which he kept did not exactly correspond with the 
notions we are apt to attach to that title. He might be met 
in the woods, on a lean horsé, dressed in the common home- 
spun of the country, with a long whip in his hand, hunting 
cattle, with the outward style of wh:at is known in that coun- 
try as a Georgia cracker, rather than that of the heir and 
claimant of the throne of Naples. Having settled in the 
woods, he availed himself of his liberty, and seemed to cast 
off all regard for the mere forms and shows of artificial socie- 
ty. His domestic establishment was on the same careless 
a It is related of him that one day, a large party from 

allahassee having come out to pay him a visit, he sent for 
his cook to inquire what there was in the house for dinner.— 
‘Nothing at all,’ replied the cook ;—a circumstance rather 
apt to happen in the days of his bachelor house-keeping, 
when things went with him pretty much at sixes and sevens. 
Just at the moment of this alarming annunciation, the over- 
seer came in to say that he had driven up t ttle of the 
plantation, and to inquire of Murat what he should 
put upon them. It is to be observed, by the way, that in 
Florida the cattle belonging to the several settlers run wild 
in the woods the whole time. Once a year, however they 
are hunted and driven up for the purpose of marking the 
young cattle,—every proprietor having a particular mark, 
generally a slit of some kind in the ear, by which his particu- 
lar cattle are distinguished. ‘What mark?’ said Murat, 
‘Why, cut off their left ears, and bring them all in directly 
to the cook!’ This was done accordingly ;—and Murat’s 
guests were soon served with a dinner, consisting principally 
of cows’ ears, dressed in every variety of style. To this 
day, in riding through the woods in that vicinity, if a cow 
happens to be seen mutilated of her left ear she will be 
pointed out with the observation, ‘ There goes one of Murat’s 
cattle.’ 

That Murat is a philosopher, and no epicure, will appear 
from the following anecdote. One day at a dinner party, the 
conversation turning on the different sorts of viands, Murat 
declared that during his early residence in Florida, he had 
made trial in the way of eating—divesting himself of all pre- 
judices—of all the various birds and beasts which he could 
lay his hand upon. ‘ Crow soup,’ said he, ‘is fine; alliga- 
tor’s tail is excellent; but turkey buzzard is not good ; I have 
no prejudices, but it is not good.’ 

Subsequently Murat married a daughter of Mr. Willis, the 
navy agent at Pensacola, and a grand neice of Gen. Wey 
ington. Mr. Willis had emigrated from Fredericks!urg, Vir- 
ginia, to Florida, bringing his daughter, a beautiful young 
widow, with him, and at that time resided at Tallahasgee.— 
Mrs. Murat is a lady of uncommon beauty, pity and goo 
sense. An excellent house-keeper, she has put Mr. Murat’s 
domestic establishment upon a somewhat more orderly foot- 


ing. 

The French Revolution of 1830 excited new hopes in the 
mind of Murat. He mortgaged his property, raised wha® 
money he could, and set sail for Europe. !le spent some 
time in England; and John Randolph Seieted of Mrs. Mu- 
rat, that she was the only American he had ever met abroad 
of whom he was not ashamed. Though brought into society 


made no attempt to imitate the affectations, and never conde- 
scended to re-echo the sentiments of her new associates, but 
maintained the simple elegance of her native manners, and 
on all fit occasions expressed opinions and sentiments proper 
to an American woman, heteb discordant enough from the 
prevailing sentiments of her new associates. 

After waiting in vain for a re of the law which excludes 
the family of Napoleon from the French territory, and finding 
that any ambitious hopes he might have entertained had lit- 
tle prospect of fulfilment, Murat went to Belgium, and ob- 
tained a commission of colonel of cavalry in the army of Leo- 
pold. He had originally received a military education. Af- 
terward, however, when Leopold married a daughter of the 
King of France, he found it necessary to dismiss Murat from 
his service, who returned to Florida, after an absence of about 
three years. 

During his residence abroad, Murat published two books, 
in the French language, on the subject of the United States. 
Both are works of merit. One is a scientific treatise on the 
democratic theory of government, as developed in the history 
of the United States;—a book in some respects resembling 
the work of De Tocqueville, and'in no respect inferior to it. 
The other work was of @ more lively cast. It treated gener- 
ally of the manners and customs of the United States, and 
contained some very entertaining sketches of the progress of 
new settlements, in which the early history of Middle Flori- 
da was very faithfully delineated. This last work was trans- 
lated into English, and republished in London. Neither 
work, we believe, has ever been republished in this country. 

Rgturning to Florida, Murat resumed the occupation of a 

lantef'and a lawyer. Previous to his visit to Europe, he 
deen for several years a Postmaster, under the appoint- 
ment of the United States government. Subsequent to his 
return, he was appointed Judge of the County Court of Jef- 
ferson, in which office he gave good satisfaction. He made 
an attempt to be elected a member of the Territorial Legis- 
lature, but without success. One of his opponents caused a 
passage from one of his books to be translated, printed, and 
distributed, in which he had given rather a ludicreus account 
of Florida camp meetings, and to this cause, among others, 
Murat ascribed his defeat. 

Achille Murat has little of the personal appearance of his 
father. He is of small size, and his constitution has suffered 
so severely from the effects of a paralytic shock experienced 
some years ago, that he appears to be much older than he is. 
His face presents a striking resemblance to the portraits of 
Napoleon. He is a man of great accomplishments, being 
thoroughly versed in the Italian, German, French and Eng- 
lish languages, all which he speaks with perfect fluency. He 
has a great taste for mathematics, and is well acquainted with 
ali the most recent works in that department of science. He 
is a man of reflection, but in many points his opinions are 
rather visionary. e has a strong disposition to engage in 
speculations, but in these undertakings he has been generally 
unsucsessful. His most sure resource has been an annuity 
which he has received from his mother. Large sums of 
money, recovered from his futher’s estate, have from time to 
time come into his hands, but they have generally been spent 
soon after they have been received. 

Lucien Murat, tne younger brother, l.as resided, we believe, 
principally in the State of New York, where he has acted as 
agent for Joseph Bonaparte, for the sale of certain lands be- 
longing to him in the northern part of the State. He lives 
now, we believe, in New Jersey. Boston Atlas. 





Tue Price or A Muritto.—“ I recollect,” says Dr. Mil- 
lingen in his new work, ‘ Z'orres Vedras,’ **when last in Pa- 
ris, a certain noble marshal was showing some valuable paint- 
ings that he had seized upon in Spain, but which he however 
had the decency to say he had purchased. One of them, a 
valuable Murillo, struck the eye of a connoisseur, who ob- 
served thut the marshal must have given a very high price for 
it. ‘Pardon me, sir,’ he replied; ‘it is the cheapest in my 
gallery, for it only cost me two Capuchin friars.’ This reply” 
required some explanation; it was as follows: ‘When I was 
stationed at B , | admired this painting, placed in the 
sacristy of the convent church. It was in vain that I sought 
to purchase it from the monks; a holy tradition was connect- 
ed with its history, and neither bribes nor threats could ena- 
ble me to become the possessor of this ch«f-d’euvre. om 
ever, my corps marched; guerillas, as usual, hovered around. 
me; some prisoners were made, amongst whom were two 
monks of B They were, of course, tried as spies, and 
condemned to immediate death. I then thouglit of the pic- 
ture, and felt compassion for these unfortunate miscreants. 
So I instantly dispatched a message to the general of the or- 
@er, informing him that my two holy prisoners under sentence 
ofharf&ing were at his disposal in exchange for Murillo’s pro- 
dittion. The following ee the painting was mine, and the 
two Capuchins chanted Te Deum in their church.’ Can the 
irregularities of the soldier be resttained, with such scenes 
before his eyes ?” 


Il Maledctto.—So various is the character of our journal, and so 
crowded are its columns from week to wegk, that we ought to devote 
but little space to the treatment of any one topic. Through the at- 
tention of our friendly Theatrical critic, we have for several weeks 
past dedicated greater room to the Theatres than is consistent with 














esteemed the most aristocratic, exquisite and recherche, she 


the plan of the New-Yorker. Hereafter, we shall deem it iijoumbent 


a — 
upon us simply to notice the appearance or performance of any great 
actor, er the production of any pew whose merit is of such a 
stamp as to entitle it to serious criticiém at our hands. On the present 
occasion it is our pleasing duty tocommend to the public the new 
melo-dramatic tragedy, called Il Maledetto, which has recently been 
brought forward at the Bowery Theatre. We dcem it not extravagant 
praise to say that for sustained dramatic power and striking situations 
and effects it has not been surpassed if equalled by any former pro- 
duction in this country. The poetry of the play, though not striking- 
ly original, and though susceptible of correction and improvement, is 
flowing and b iful i it is emineatly good, and the versi- 
fication is throughout harmonious. It is deep tragedy, similar to the 
creations of French dramatists. Its plot is one of crime, and its cétas- 
trophe is blood. Such, however, are the bold, original effects of the 
piece, that the interest is strongly excited without being too severely 
shocked. 

To say that such a tragetly has been ‘ got up’ at Mr. nan. 
atre is to say that nothing has been spared, in scenery, d aud 
all outward show, to render it eminently effective. It is cast ‘to the 
strength of the company.’ Nothing could be finer than Mrs. Shaw's 
representation of Fiora. The character is admirably suited to that 
lady's style of acting. We have seen no tragic performance since 
Fanvy Kemble’s Bianca by which we were so deeply moved. Let 
those persons to whom this laudative may sound extravagant g id 
see the splendid justice which she renders to this difficult part. Mr, 
Barry as the Doge was as usual chaste, forcible and correct. Mr. 
Hamblin should have performed Il Maledetto. . 

This piece is, we are told, written by the late Mrs. Hamblin at the 
age of nineteen ; and, if such be the fact, it may be pronounced, with- 
out hyperbole, a wonderful preduction. It is full of passages of glow- 
ing beauty, the like of which we may look for in vain ameng the 
works of many whom the world has set apart from the common herd 
by the name of ‘ Poets.’ Had this tragedy appeared under the cus- 
tomary flourish of trumpets, or with the sanction of a ‘great name,’ 
the town would have been rushing in crowds to hear it, in despite of 
the summer warmth. 

It may be well to remark, in conclusion, that the fine, large house 
in which it is played is open on all sides to the evening airs, and is 
as cool and pleasant a place of resort as the theatre in Niblo’s Garden. 








NEW AGENT. 
Mr. J. S. Beers has consented to act as our Agent at Augusta, (ia., 
of which our friends in that vicinity will take notice. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

The fellowing persons, late subscribers to The New-Yorker, are 
reported to us by Postmasters as having left their late respective places 
of residence without giving any directions for the future receipt of 
their paper—to say nothing of the sums they severally owe us. Will 
their friends who see this list oblige us by bringing it to their notice, 
and desiring an explanation ? 












Names. ~* Late Residence, Moved ® Owe us 

P. L. Williams. .......++-Mansfield, Ct...... «+++ +Mass......... Se 
James Brown....... +++- Schenectady, N.Y.......unknown .....2 00 
| Thomas Hendrick «+... .Berlin, Ct, ...++++++9++-Alabama......1 00 
| Joseph Hale. ...+++ +000 Greenwich, Ohio. ....unknown ..... 6 00 
8. G. Loundsbury ......Euclid, N.Y. .....++++s.unknown ..... 8 08 
Abraham Morse. ........Sawpit, N.Y.......-+.+..unknown .....5 00 
P. W. Finch .......++++ Middletown, Ct......... unknown ..... 3 75 
Justinian Edwards. ....-Huntsville, Ala.......4.unknown ..... 7 00 
H. G. Hastings .... ingb' N.Y. ....unknowp ..... 3 2% 
Dexter Hawkins. Clinton, N.Y .. wn. i «3 00 
W. H. Russell... -Fishkill, N.Y....- “6 %5 
John Howell. ..-. -New H 4 + 6.25 
Allen Wentworth.......Catskill, N.Y.......... -2 25 
Marcus White.........-Horse Heads, N.Y...... unknown,.....5 00 
Edward Purdy.....+++. Horse Heads, N.Y......unkuown......3 75 


7 More, as soon as we shall have room. 








vried 
July 14, in terian Church, Broome-street, by the 
Rev. William , Rev. Alexander F. Wilson, M. D., late Mission- 
ary to the Zulus in South Africa,to Miss Hardcastle, of New-York 
Missionary of the A. B, C. F. M. to Cape Palmas, Africa. They sailed 











—— from this city on the 27th ultimo, in the brig Sarah 
Eli th. 
July 28, Abraham Becker to Mary Brown. 
Also, John Sherman to Mary Anne Evans. 
July 29, Dr, Walton H. Peckham to Catherine A, 8., daughter of 
Christopher Mildeberger. 
July 30, James Freeland to Isabella Jane, daughter of H. Rankin. 
July 31, by the Rev. Dr. Van Vranken, Mr, C. C. Clemcut to Eliza, 
daughter of John Bloomfield. ; 
August 1, William A. Burdeete to Sarab, daughter of the late Capt. 
Thomas Denais. 
ee to Celestine, daughter of the late 
i. R. We 
hitesboro’, N.¥., July 25, Lorenzo Snow of New-York to Juliette, 
daughter of Waite a 
Schenectady, July 30, v. E. A. to Anne E., eldést 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Van Vechten. Also, Prof. Edward Savage of 
Union College to Sarah, second daughter of Rev. Dr. Van Vechten. 


Wied, 
July 28, Eurretta, daughter of the late Stephen B. Young, 20. 
Also, Dr. Philip Van Arsdate, 38. 
Also, Thomas Stevenson, 49. 
July 29, James Ryan, Professor of Mathematics, 45. 
Also, James Dobbin, 
Also, Ebenezer Burrill, 


Also, 

July 30, Samuel McClintock, formerly of Portsmouth, N. H. 

July 31, Ellen Theresa, daughter of Joseph Evans, 11. 

Also, Lucretia Lyman, widow of Levi Lyman, of Northampton, 75- 
Also, Henrietta, infant daughter of Edwin Forrest. 

Also, Samuel L. Burgher, 


Jul Roney Pespent leas hilt eG Cen wngeaasy Sag 
july} Elisabeus all, 52. 
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G@LIDE GENTLY ON FOR EVER. 
THE POETRY WRITTEN BY W. WOODSWORTH—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY DAVID LEE. 
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gem-tly, thus, for-c-ver glide, O Thames! ether may 
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Lentando. Ad lib. 
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all eur minds fer-c-ver flew, wa- -e now are flewing. 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 

Vain thought !—Yet be as now then art,| Such as did once the i,” New let as, as we Goat aleng Hew calm! hew still! the enly seund, 
That in eS may be secn *| Whe murmuring bene @ tater itty, I Fer him suspend the dashing car! The dri mg of Ge ear suspended: 
The image ef a peet’s heart— Could Gnd neo refuge from distress And y that wever child of song The eve g darkness gaibers round 
Hew bright, how solemn, how serene! | But im the milder grief of pity. May that peet’s serrews mere.| By Virtuc’s holiest powers attended. 





“DEAR ONES FAR AWAY!” 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Orrrimes when o’er these lofty walls the twilight’s veil is thrown, 
Within my solitary room I sit and muse alone ; 
And, as the curtains of the West close round the dying day, 
The Past, the lovely Past returns, with dear ones far away! 





















Ob, then how sadly in my heart its olden memories throng! 
The many unalloyed delights to childhood that belong, 
Before the blossom and the rose of life has felt decay— 
When I was folded in the arms of dear ones far away. 


> 
1 hear my father’s greeting mild, my mother’s gentle call— - 
My brothers and my sisters twain—they ‘re present with me, all! 
Aud some are buried deep beneath the ocean's dashing spray, 
Yet unto me their spirits come, with dear ones far away. 


I see the old, familiar scenes; the cheerful hours we knew, 
Within the mirror of the mind successive rise to view ; 

And though, like unsubstantiel dreams, | cannot bid them stay, 
Such passing pictures hold the shapes of dear ones far away. 


My eyes, as in my childish days, are filled with pleasant tears ; 
For Earth was bright before me then, and life was in its May, 
When they were mine in very truth—those dear ones far away! 

















Thanks be to Heaven for that high power that Time cannot destroy which had the sweetness of manna to her. What were her 





—A power that fills the saddened heart with images of joy— | feelings on that night, God only knows; but were such 
Since into clear and brilliant light Imagination’s ray | as rise up to Him, the great Deliverer and Provider, from ten 
Can throw the well-remembered forms of dear ones far away! | thousand hearte day. 

July, 1639. [Ladies Companion. § Many days ela before the widow learned through what 


| messenger God had sent her that timely aid. It was the im- 

Tur Wivow.—It was a cold and black evening in & most | pulse of a little child, who on that dismal night, seated at the 
severe winter ; the snow was driven by the furious north wind; cheerful fireside of ber home, was led to express the generous 
few dared or were willing to venture abroad. It wasanight| wish that the poor widow, whom she bad sometimes visited, 
which the poor will not soon forget. In a most miserable could share some of her numerous comferte and cheer. Her 
and shattered tenement, somewhat remote from any other parents followed out the benevolent suggestion; and a servant 
| habitation, there then resided an aged widow, all alone—and was soon dispatched to her mean abode, with a plentiful sup- 
| yet not all alone. During the weary day, in her excessive) ply. What a beautiful glimpse of the chain ef causes, all 
_ weakness, she had been unable to step beyond her tened at the throne of God! An angel, with noiseless wing, 








\| or to communicate her wants to any friend. Her came down, stirred the peaceful breast of a child, and, with 
of bread had been long since consumed, and none her || no pom) or circumstance of the outward miracle, the widow's 
a She sat at evening by her small fire, prayer was answered. Watchtower. 
lished wi hunger—from exhaustion unable to oS - 

—, to meet the dreadful fate from which she knew not THE NEW-YORBKER-—(FOLIO)— 


. ished Saturday morning, at No. 1 An N.Y. 
she should be spared. She had prayed that morning— | is pabl “i i. GREELEY & CO” ~ 


“Give me this day my daily bread ;” but the shadows of | Terma—Two Dollars Fifty Cents per annum in advance. Five 
had descended upon her, and her prayer bad not been | copies will be sent for Ten Dollars. 


| evening 
While thus I mase on distant friends and Jook thro’ vanish’d years, | answered. While such thoughts were passing through her i TRE yet ham eg Sg ee ae 
, a 


weary mind, she heard the door suddenly open and shut || 1 published every Saturday evening jo. 1 Ann-street, N ps 
again, and tound deposited in her entry, by an unknown hand, a Payor celts “vhres Fy yh for $10. ‘or ive 
a basket crowded with numerous articles of comfortable food, | comes ner oie 
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